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Foreword 


Christmas and art! 

What more beautiful combination 
could there be? The Wesleyan be- 
lieves that there is no more appropriate 
time to issue its art number than dur- 
ing the Christmas season , for Christmas 
brought to the world the One who has 
taught the sons and daughters of His 
Father how to live . And is not the su- 
preme art , the art of living as He would 
have us? 

Since that first Christmas , there has 
been in the lesser arts , music , painting , 
writing , and thinking , the art of re- 
ligion and morals, a spiritual touch, 
which is the soul of the artist who sees 
above the grosser things into the beau- 
tiful realm of Christ-like Life . 

It is the aim of this number of the 
magazine to inspire a spirit of truth and 
purity in the artist souls of Wesleyan 
so that they may pass the living torch 
of real civilization down to the genera- 
tions to come. 
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Christmas in Art 


dm 


By MARGARET 
IN the clouds of 
heaven, with the 
Christ Child in 
her arms, stands 
the Madonna di San Sisto 
gazing with eyes big with 
wonder, touched with a 
hint of anxiety and fear,,^- 
at the great world which, 
unconscious, suffering, 
sordid and inscrutable, re- 
veals itself to her. Thus 
Powers, in his “Mornings with the Mas- 
ters,” describes the masterpiece of 
Raphael which is the supreme expres- 
sion of art in depicting the Child Jesus 
and the Christmas story. 

This picture falls in a class distinct 
and alone in its treatment of the Virgin 
and Christ, linking the two types. The 
first and oldest method of portrayal, 
giving the ecclesiastical and formal con- 
ception of the Madonna, was in vogue 
during the first two centuries of the 
Rennaissance. This group of devotion- 
al work, intended for altar-pieces, were 
treated in an abstract way, and the 
paintings are intended to fix in the mind 
some great truth of which the picture is 
only a symbol. 

The second group, those meant for 
instruction, are historical. While in the 
devotional picture we may see St. John 
the Baptist, as a grown man, standing 
beside the infant Christ, and grouped 
about them Saints and martyrs who 
came centuries later, in a historical 
picture the time limit must be observed. 
Likewise, these of the latter group, un- 
der the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, 
came to portray the feminine rather 
than the symbolical ideals, and the 
natural rather than the symbolical mo- 
tives. 

Outside of these groups, in a place all 
its own, stands the “Sistine Madonna.” 
There is no throne for the Madonna, 
and even the attendant saints bear no 



CHAPMAN, ’28 

suggestion of homage or 
worship. Still less is the 
Virgin in the historical 
or nature group. The 
way she holds the child in 
her arms, with eyes gaz- 
ing thoughtfully away, 
expresses none of the af- 
fectionate mother love of 
one mother for her own 
child, but rather express- 
es a larger and greater 
motherhood for a son who belongs not 
alone to herself but to the heavens 
above her and the world on which her 
gaze is fixed. 

Of all the works of the old masters 
dealing with the themes relative to the 
birth of Christ and the early days of the 
Virgin’s motherhood, this Sistine Ma- 
donna stands out, both in the love of the 
people and in their artistic apprecia- 
tion, as the supreme expression of the 
subject. Perhaps the best known and 
most popular of the works of the old 
masters is this work which came from 
the masterful brush of Raphael. 

Besides this painting, Raphael has 
given us ten other famous madonnas, 
such as: “The Madonna of the Chair;” 
“Madonna del Gran Duca,” so called be- 
cause of its owner, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who treasured it so that he is 
said to have carried it with him on his 
many campaigns, and when the ducal 
tent was pitched at night, the favorite 
picture was put on an easel near his bed 
that he might enjoy its beauty. Others 
of his more famous ones are the “Ma- 
donna of the Goldfinch;” “Madonna of 
the Fish”; “Madonna, La Belle Jardin- 
iere,” and “Madonna Maison d’ Albe.” 

Twenty-four or more masterpieces of 
the old masters remain in the Madonna 
group. Perhaps next to Raphael in the 
tender expression of the Virgin is the 
work of Murillo. Although it does not 
belong in the group of Madonna and 
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child pictures just discussed, the “Im- 
maculate Conception” of Murillo might 
well be discussed here. Pacheo, in his 
treatise on the means of painting the 
conception, describes this work of 
Murillo, “A young maiden with grave 
sweet eyes, her hair golden, her fea- 
tures with all the beauty painting can 
express, her hands folded on her bosom, 
and joined in prayer — w The extreme 
simplicity of the girlish face and the 
folded hands lend to this picture a 
charm that is absent from the more 
gloriously ardent Madonnas which Mu- 
rillo painted later, Innes says in her 
“Schools of Painting.” 

Aside from those pictures dealing 
with the Mother and Child without his- 
torical setting, there are those which 
depict certain events in that first Christ- 
mas season. 

“The Nativity“ is the first of these 
paintings. When treated as an his- 
torical event, it is represented in a 
stable, at midnight, and in winter. The 
earlier pictures give Mary an appear- 
ance of suffering, but from the four- 
teenth century it is not so. Sometimes 
she kneels by the child or points to the 
manger in which he lies, or bending 
over him is bright with the light which 
comes from the child, and, as told in 
the “Handbook of Legendary Art,” ac- 
cording to the legend, illuminates the 
place with supernatural light. There 
seems to be a uniformity about all 
these pictures of the Nativity. Joseph, 
when present, is sitting or leaning on 
his staff, and often bears a candle, 
signifying that it is night. At first the 
angels who sang of the birth appeared 
as three, but later their numbers were 
increased until they were represented 
as a true heavenly host. Always the ox 
and ass are present, for they were re- 
garded as symbolical of the Jews and 
Gentiles, the ox representing the former 
and the ass the latter. 

Many legends have been written 
about this scene and details of these 
stories have been depicted in art. Many 
of these pictures representing the early 
devotional type show Mary and Joseph 


in an attitude of worship before the 
Holy Babe, while the child lying in the 
center of the picture has his finger up- 
on his lip, and looks upward to the 
angels who sing in glory at his birth. 
Often one hand of the childs rests on a 
sheaf of wheat representing the Bread 
of Life. 

The Adoration of the Magi and the 
Adoration of the Shepherds are the 
two other themes in which the old mas- 
ters delighted. At least seventeen works 
remain today which deal with the 
Shepherd story, and many more, around 
thirty-seven, remain depicting the story 
of the visit of the three kings. Rubens, 
Van Eyck, Botticelli, Durer, Velasquez, 
and Fra Lippo Lippi, about whom 
Browning has written one of his dram- 
atic monologues, are among the better 
known of the masters who painted this 
scene. 

So popular became these subjects that 
in time the vogue of painting the Ma- 
donna became known as a school of 
painting, called the Cult of the Virgin. 
Strange as it may seem, Innes says, in 
the early days the Christians seemed to 
find a perfect analogy between the 
sweet and soothing music of Orpheus 
and the harmonizing influence of the 
doctrines of Christ. And so, among the 
hasty sketches on walls of the cata- 
combs we find Christ represented as 
Orpheus with lyre in hand, while group- 
ed about him are the spell-bound listen- 
ing creatures. And similarly, the vir- 
gin was found to be so like the queen 
of love, Venus, that artists had a ten- 
dency to draw from the Venus type in 
painting Mary, the Mother of Christ. 

Most unusual of all the things found 
in the study of the Christmas story in 
art, is the fact that no great paintings 
were mentioned in all of the books on 
art available which dealt with any phase 
of Christmas other than that of the 
first Christmas two thousand years ago. 
None of the scenes of home life at 
Christmas, or English country life dur- 
ing the holiday season, no children on 
Christmas morning, no carol singers, 
(Continued on page 54) 
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/ Would Build a House 

By KATHERINE CATCHINGS, ’27 

/ would have two columns carved 
And I would have a curving stair 
And a lacquered cabinet 
Beside a Spanish chair. 

And I would have some Hindu’s god 
A rug or. some old Persian shah , 

And red , red roses red 
Flaming in a crystal jar. 

And ril not have the corner’s gloom , 

Nor shadows, no, not one. 

But glint of brass, and satin’s sheen 
Resplendant in the sun. 

And to whose knock shall my door spread? 
With whom shall I my beauties share? 
Why, Love himself shall be my guest. 
And greet me from my ivinding stair. 
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In the Night He Came 

By DOROTHY McKAY, ’28 


m**8m 


j]HE dying flame of the melting 
candle lapped hungrily at the 
last bit of cord to keep alive 
as its feeble light threw a 
flickering red glow on the low shadowy 
ceiling. Its mate across the mantle 
hung its head in weariness until the 
melted tallow, which slept in a harden- 
ing pool around the base of the candle 
stick, at last drowned the flaipe, leav- 
ing a single coil of smoke to mark 
where light had been. On the hearth 
below the smoldering pine log shivered 
and huddled down among the ashes to 
keep warm. 

From the pine tree in the corner by 
the hall door came not a sound. Its 
tinsel wreaths and glass balls — its fairy 
streamers and silver powdered leaves 
crept further back into the shadows of 
the needles and waited. Huge objects 
about its feet remained still; light, gay 
colored packages, which hung sleepily 
on its boughs, watched drowsily the 
hall door. 

On the low window sill leaned a 
“mama doll,” her eyes opened wide. 
Her baby bonnet, tied so lovingly with 
blue bows, was pressed against the frost 
covered pane. Her left hand, from 
which the mitten had slipped was tuck- 
ed tightly under her blue flannel coat. 
With china lips half parted and glass 
eyes staring across the room toward the 
door, she waited. 

On the upright piano were piled 
tissue paper wrapped bundles — some 
square, one big enough to be a hat box, 
others round, one tall and slim like a 
smoking stand, and others of all shapes 
and sizes. On the floor by the stool 
lay a small red package which had slip- 
ped unnoticed to the floor. From one 
corner, from which the paper was torn 
in the fall, peeped a blue-grey jeweler's 
box, waiting to be completely opened. 

“Ding-ding!” the grandfather clock 
in the hall sounded. 



Suddenly the “mama doll” plunged 
headlong upon the pillow below the 
window, protesting “ma-ma" as she set- 
tled face downwards. The window, 
which had been her prop, opened cau- 
tiously and noiselessly. The candle 
gave one last flicker and went out, the 
fire awoke from the ashes and threw 
long fingered shadows out over the 
carpet. 

“Gee!” a small, childish voice, 
breathlessly exclaimed as the head of a 
sandy haired boy popped through the 
opened window. 

The head was followed by the entire 
boy as he scrambled over the sill into 
the room. He was bare legged and 
coatless. His amazed face was red- 
dened by frost and wind. His teeth 
chattered but his big blue eyes sparkled 
in the fire light. 

“Gee!” he whispered again as he 
closed the window and moved toward 
the tree in the corner. “A tree, a 
Christmas tree, like mother used to tell 
me about!” His chattering teeth ceased, 
he danced about the darkened corner 
where the laden tree slept. ‘Til light 
'er,” he exclaimed as he tore one of the 
new candles from the lowest bough. 
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Clutching the candle in his grimy 
hands, he ran to the smoldering fire. 
Blowing the glow on the log anxiously, 
he succeeded in making a tiny flame 
with which he topped the taper. Shelter- 
ing the faint flame with his cold hand, 
he dragged a chair to the tree and, 
climbing carefully into it, reached for 
the nearest candle. 

After every new flame, the boy 
breathed a faint, happy sigh. Some of 
the tip-top candles he could not reach, 
but to his childish eyes there could be 
no brighter Christmas tree. 

Slowly, lovingly he caressed the 
packages which hung within his reach. 

“Christmas presents !” he whispered 
longingly, as he climbed down from the 
chair and stood gazing on the shining, 
awakened pine tree. 

The fairy on the top bough bobbed 
and smiled at the watching child. The 
tinsel wreaths wove themselves about 
among the needles, sparkling in the 
candle light. The ribboned packages 
spun about in pure delight as the boy 
patted each one. 

“Ding — ” the half hour struck in the 
hall clock. 

The boy got down beside the biggest, 
most interesting looking package on the 
floor, and, with his arms propped under 
his head, lay gazing at the glowing tree. 

Slowly, sleepily the candles hummed 
a tune among themselves. The staring 
eyes drooped — and finally closed. The 
fire began to croon a lullaby as the 
boy fell asleep— his arms about a 
shaggy, brown teddy bear. 

“Three o’clock.” Mr. Raymond stirred 
uneasily in the big Morris chair by the 
fire, where he had been sleeping. “And 
Christmas is over,” he mumbled, feeling 
for his pipe. 

“Ding, ding, ding.” The clock proved 
its master’s statement as it chimed in 
the hall. 

“Over — over — all over,” the grey 
haired man leaned forward to strike a 
match. In the fire glow his face looked 
old, his eyes tired, his mouth weary. 
’“And they didn’t come, after all mother 


had done to make them happy. Tom’s 
wife — and Sara’s club plans — ” 

“John, dear ?” the hall door opened 
quietly and a little old lady looked into 
the room at her husband. “They won’t 
be coming now, John,” she pleaded as 
she walked over to the chair. 

“No, Mary, not now. Christmas is 
over.” 

“For this year, John.” She settled 
down on the cushion by his chair. 

“Yes, for this year, Mary,” the old 
man agreed slowly as he took his wife’s 
hand. 

“You’ve let the fire go out, John, and 
the room is cold. If they had come 
they would have — ” she shivered. 

“Yes, Mary, I went to sleep, think- 
ing.” He placed a log on the fire. 
“This is the tenth time, Mary, that 
Sara’s clubs have been more important 
than her home at Christmas, and — ” his 
disappointment lived in his voice. 

Mary patted his arm consolingly, 
“Yes, they always do promise, but they 
never come. We are old folks, John, 
they are young. We wanted Sara to 
have her chance when we sent her to 
New York, now Joe is making it pos- 
sible for her. Our ways are too — ” 

“But I wanted to see the boy, Mary, 
Sara’s boy. He must be — ” the old man 
leaned forward again. “Mary,” he 
said, “did you light the Christmas 
tree?” 

“No, John, I waited.” Mary turned 
her face toward the corner where the 
tree had been decorated in the shadows. 
“John!” the candle light fell on her 
care-worn face. 

Mr. Raymond turned his gaze after 
that of his wife. 

“It’s lighted, John, it’s lighted! Did 
you light it?” Mary sprang to her feet 
and pattered toward the laughing tree. 

John followed her, his pipe upside 
down, spilling ashes over the carpet. 
“No, Mary!” he said quickly. 

The two stood silent, gazing at the 
tree. The fairy looked down toward 
the pile of bundles at the base. The 
icicles, hanging from tinsel cords, 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Exile 

By Lillian Shearouse, ’29 

In the street I stand — no fire for me burns. 

My soul , 

As it watches through its windows , frosted , dimmed , 

How the skies are darkened , how the trees , bare-limbed. 
Toss and protest J their strength lost in the gale , 

Js like the driven leaves , resistless , frail. 

My soul 

Follows the gleaming candle’s trail and yearns , 

In the dusk I stand — t/ris day means naught to me. 

My heart 

Is the heart of one who but recalls such cheer , 

And perceives another burden it must bear; 

As I glimpse the Yule-log through the icy pane , 

And behold the joys ne’er to be mine again , 

My heart 

Burns as the taper flickering on the tree. 

By your gate I stand — the gray gloom is my mask. 

My thoughts 

Are the withered leaves that beat against your door; 

And the winds my love , that move your heart no more , 
And the trees my friends , some sorrow named, some loss , 
Whispering , they bend as if to ease my cross; 

My thoughts 

Are the leaves that my eternal pardon ask. 
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White Folks Laws 


By MARY MARSH, ’27 



JOLLY was not our regular cook 
but came in on special occa- 
sions to help. One night I was 
in the kitchen where she was 
finishing up the dish-washing after din- 
ner. She wrung the water from the 
cloth, shook it in the air, then hung it 
on the line behind the stove to dry. I 
followed her into the pantry where she 
began to transfer the untouched din- 
ner which I had left for her from the 
plate to a pan. 

“Why, Molly,” I asked, “don’t you 
like the baked chicken?” 

“Yas’m,” she answered, and added 
sheepishly, avoiding my eye, “I’se jes’ 
not hungry. I’se fixin’ dis fo’ L’il Bud- 
die.” 

Li’l Buddie was the only name her son 
had ever known, and it was illfitting. He 
was a big lazy, shambling, negro boy, 
the youngest of Molly’s seven children, 
and the only one left with her, the 
others having married or moved away. 
It was funny to hear little bird-like 
Molly call this big slow boy, twice Her 
size, Li’l Buddie, but she did so frequent- 
ly and proudly. He was too trifling to 
hold a job, but Molly was always ready 
with an excuse for him. She would 
explain seriously that he wanted to 
work but had hurt his back lifting 
things at Mr. Jim’s store, or something 
equally as hard for one who really knew 
the lazy negro to believe. Molly would 
never admit that her son was not all 
a son should be, though. 

Everything in the kitchen was in or- 
der and Molly was putting on the worn 
gray coat which had belonged to some 
member of my family years before. The 
drabness of it contrasted with the 
starched whiteness of her apron and 
cap. The coat was large enough for two 
the size of Molly, and her black crinkled 
face seemed smaller than ever peeping 
over the big upturned collar. 

She wrapped an oiled paper over the 


pan which contained the chicken for 
her son, and started out while I waited 
to see that all the lights were out. 

“Molly, aren’t you afraid to go the 
long way home alone this late at 
night?” 

“Lawd, no’m, Miss Martha,” she 
laughed reassuringly. “Whut’s dis nig- 
ger sked ob?” 

“But it’s dangerous through that 
dark railway cut this late. You ought 
to have your boy stay here to go home 
with you. I hate to see you go alone.” 

“Aw, Miss Martha,” she protested, 
“dis nigger ain’t sked an’ Li’l Buddie 
been fishin’ all day an’ wuz too ti’ed to 
wait fo’ me. He would a’ done it 
though if I’d a’ asked ’im,” she added 
apologetically. 

I turned the light out after she had 
seen her way down the steps and could 
not help but smile at her ever ready 
excuse for her son. 

Molly was not expected to return 
the next day, so as I entered the 
kitchen I was surprised to see her hud- 
dled up beside the stove. She raised 
her head above the upturned collar and 
the tears were streaming from her 
beady black eyes. Her sobbing in- 
creased and her thin little shoulders 
heaved beneath the heavy old gray 
coat. Before she could say a word I 
somehow knew that the distress had to 
do with her son. 

Finally from the sobs and moans and 
the continuous refrain of “My boy, my 
Li’l Buddie — my baby chile!” I gather- 
ed that the trifling negro was in trou- 
ble. 

Molly at last controlled herself 
enough to tell me how she had gone the 
night before and found her son crouch- 
ing by the bed terror-stricken. He had 
been in a fight and had hit another 
negro in the head with a brick. The 
negro had keeled over and Little Bud- 
die had sneaked away home and was 
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hiding like a beaten dog when his 
mother found him. 

“Po Li’l Buddie,” Molly moaned and 
rocked herself to and fro in her chair. 
“He didn’t mean to hurt dat boy. He 
was jes’ playin’. He to r me so his-self. 
He didn’t mean to kill ’im.” 

But in spite of her son’s pretended 
innocence Molly had realized the danger 
of the situation. She had sent him far 
into the woods back of her little house 
to wait till she could arrange for his 
escape. 

“Some white folks come a-lookin’ fo’ 
’im,” she explained, “but I’tended I 
hadn’t heard nothin’ ’bout de trouble,” 
and she rolled her black eyes around 
and looked so innocent that I did not 
wonder that the officers were deceived. 

She had waited till after midnight and 
then lifted a loose stone from the hearth 
that gleamed with its coat of white mud 
paint. Beneath the stone lay the fruit 
of Molly’s years of hard work and care- 
ful saving. The nickels and dimes and 
quarters clinked faintly as she tied them 
into a small dirty sugar sack. Then she 
tied a string around a slim roll of 
grimy wrinkled bills. These she thrust 
under the top of her knotted cotton 
stocking, and the sack of coins she stuff- 
ed under her gray gingham waist. She 
hurried silently to the woods to the hid- 
ing place of her son. 

“Lawd, Miss Martha,” Molly sobbed 
out, “you jes’ don’ know how pitiful my 
po’ chile wuz, dere in de dark jes’ 
ashakin’ an* his eyes big as a owl’s. He 
jes’ je’ked de money out o’ my han’ an’ 
flew — my po’ Li’l Buddie. He hadn’t 
meant no harm but he knowed de white 
folks would a’ got ’im if he hadn’t a’ 
run.” 

“Well, Molly,” I said, trying to be 
consoling, “I hope for your sake that 
your boy gets away.” 

“Yas’m, Miss Martha, he’ll git away 
aw-right, ’cause I sot right dere in de 
woods an’ prayed all night to de good 
Lawd to help my chile. I fell down right 
dere an* prayed till de sun come up dis 
mornin’. An’ den I slipped back up to 
de house an’ pretty soon dem white 


folks come back an’ I tol’ ’em I hadn’t 
seen Li’l Buddie yit but had been sit- 
tin’ dere all night lookin’ fo’ him an’ de 
Lawd knowed whar he wuz. He’ll git 
away aw-right but whut’s po’ Molly 
gonna do wit’out ’im?” and she broke 
into fresh sobs. “My po’ boy gone an’ 
de white folks ain’t go’n’ let ’im come 
home no more.” 

Seeing Molly suffering so I forgot to 
condemn her guilty son and could only 
offer her my sympathy. I consoled her 
as best I could and tried to make her 
see the necessity of law enforcement. 
This brought on renewed protests as to 
her Little Buddie’s innocence. 

“He wuz jes’ playin’. He didn’t mean 
no harm. He jes’ th’owed de brick-bat 
an’ it hit de boy on de head. An’ now 
he can’t come home ’cause de white 
folks’ll git ’im.” 

I could not reason with her so I hu- 
mored her as if she were a child, and 
finally she became calm. 

For some time she sat quiet and still 
beside the stove while I was doing some 
little task. There was an occasional 
deep sigh, and at length she rose and 
trudged out of the kitchen. 

From the window I watched the slow- 
ly retreating little figure. The drab 
gray coat hung disconsolately from the 
thin hunched shoulders. The feet drug 
heavily. The head hung low. 

And that was the last I saw of Molly 
for quite a while until I called her in for 
some extra work again. She had re- 
gained some of her cheerfulness but 
continuously complained of her lonli- 
ness and of the injustice of the law 
which kept her son away from her. 

Then one cold rainy afternoon I was 
in the kitchen making some sandwiches 
for tea, when I heard a timid little tap 
at the door. On opening it I found the 
wet drooping figure of Molly standing 
there. She seemed almost ready for 
flight and indeed looked like some dark 
gray pigeon with his feathers heavy 
with rain, hovering under the eves of 
some porch. She tried to smile casual- 
ly* 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Art of Being Artful 


By SARA KING, ’28 



| HE art of being art- 
ful, or rather the 
art of being art- 
full, is one of the 
most widely practiced arts 
of the times. 

Society, bored with other 
things, has to have some- 
thing with which to occupy 
and amuse itself. Conse- 
quently it turns to Art, — 
always an interesting sub- 
ject. It trips lightly over 
ages and ages of Art in a 
few days, jumping quickly 
from a masterpiece of music 
to one of poetry, sculpture 
or of painting. It skims 
through centuries, — dip- 
ping into the surface of the 
subject and then passes on 
to another whim. At the pres- 
ent time delving into Art is 
“being done.” Therefore a 
study, — if one would so de- 
file the name of study, is be- 
ing made of the subject by 
society’s best people. 

The stylishly stout matron usually 
prefers music. To show her interest 
and knowledge she gives aesthetic teas, 
to which she invites other stylishly 
stout matrons. Over their tea cups 
they chatter of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Listz, Mozart and other famous musi- 
cians. A program is given either by 
some well known musician, or an un- 
known artist with long hair and an odd 
foreign name and appearance. (In- 
cidentally the most art-full thing one 
can do is to adopt one of these poor, 
starving artists, — usually handsome, as 
one’s protege to aid along the hard road 
to fame.) These women assume sad, 
soulful expressions and listen to the 
music. At the end of a selection they 
clap their hands enthusiastically, won- 
der inwardly if it was a figure of Bach’s, 



a symphony of Beethoven’s 
or a nocturne by Chopin, 
and murmur in the correct 
shade of tone, — “What 
technique! What beauty!” 

Art galleries containing 
paintings and sculpture are 
filled with people who go 
there merely because they 
think it is the thing one 
should do. 

They wander through the 
halls, stopping in front of 
j the various works of Art, 
gazing with rapt attention. 
First however, they glance 
hastily at their catalogue to 
be sure it is a work they 
should admire. They prate 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Corot, Titian, Fra Angelico, 
and Fra Lippo Lippi all in 
one breath and usually know 
nothing of their lives and 
only one or two works of 
each. Nevertheless they are 
considered art-full by their 
friends who also know no 

more. 

The younger generation makes Art a 
fad mostly for the lack of something 
more interesting to do. Young Art 
students adorn themselves with tortoise 
shell rimmed spectacles and talk cop- 
iously upon the subject. It really is a 
charming pose, — that of being artfull, 
though it profits them nothing more. 

Young debutantes sometimes have a 
motive in their pursuit of Art. If one 
knows the names of a few painters, 
sculptors, musicians and poets, and sev- 
eral works of each, one can at least 
carry on a passable conversation with 
a young intellectual eligible. 

Who hasn’t read up on certain well 
known poets, not entirely for the sake 
of the poetry itself, but also to be able 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Sans Art 

By VIVIAN PINSON, ’28 


ERE we are with 
the dust of the 
ages on the tip 
of our nose and 
our fingers numb with 
the turning of endless 
pages of manuscript, and 
what have we found? 

That despite the beauty 
of our romance languages, 
they are deceiving things, 
hiding behind their sim- 
plest words such duplic- 
ity of meaning that we 
are at a loss to know how 
to interpret them. 

The aesthetic Frenchman has given us 
the term, sans art, and it is into the 
historical depths of this phrase that we 
have been delving that we might find 
the shades and shadows of its meaning. 

Sans, the Dictionnaire Francais re- 
veals, is a preposition meaning without 
— free from. The French art we have 
absorbed into our own language with 
the same meaning, and so we have from 
the combination — without art. From 
this we conclude that an individual sans 
art is one in whom the God-given qual- 
ity is absolutely nil. 

There exists in this cosmopolitan 
world of ours people who are not sen- 
sitive to the delicate touch of art, peo- 
ple who go day after day without realiz- 
ing the everchanging beauty of nature 
— the glorious flame, lavendar, and 
gold of our Southern sunsets, the har- 
monizing beauty of wild violets, daf- 
fodils, peonies and roses. And even to 
be more realistic there are red-headed 
people who insist on wearing vivid pinks 
and yellows, nondescript people who 
with no malice aforethought make be- 
wildering combinations of red and pur- 
ple, pink and green, orange and blue 
and are able to wear them in a kindly 
manner of self content. 


Ever so often we find 
people who do not care 
for opera. Oh, dear, no! 
They had much rather see 
musical comedies. They 
are so much more enter- 
taining. And still others 
of this genre prefer the 
movies to “Macbeth” or 
“Hamlet.” Movies are so 
exciting! 

On the walls of many 
homes we find flamboyant 
sunsets. We recognize in 
them something familiar. 
Ah, to be sure, it is the cover of last 
July’s Literary Digest. But why bother 
about selecting at least fairly good re- 
productions of the old masters when 
these are so full of color. You see the 
blue of that sky exactly matches the 
blue of the draperies. Charming, isn’t 
it? 

These people are not to be blamed for 
some are born with art in their souls, 
few be they who reach after and attain 
art, and the rest, alas, go on forever 
sans art. 

But, dear reader, do not be led 
astray by this interpretation, and be not 
dismayed when in the romantic legends 
of Old France you read of the alluring 
damsel so pure and unspotted from the 
deceiving plots of this wicked world and 
whose ways are sans art. Trouble not 
your thought for this lovely Elaine is 
not one of those red-headed persons who 
wears pink — this we felt instinctively, 
so we fled to our French grammar and 
there, fortunately for our sensitive ap- 
preciation of the harmonious, we found 
that “Preposition plus noun is equal to 
adverb.” Ah, the mystery was unravel- 
ed and we realized that the ways of 
Elaine were artless ways. Alike and 
yet so different. 

From the well known quill of Quintil- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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A Christmas Vigil 

By Dorothy McKay, ’28 

No stocking hangs by the mantle place 
Dangling there in the gay fire glow 
Agog at the pleasure you will show 
And watching the smile on your upturned face . 

No fragrant pine in the corner stands , 

Laden with mysteries , beaming with light , 
Glowing with candles and tinsel bright — 

And dreaming of the softness of ba})y hands . 

No candle smiles through the window pane 
Bedecked with holly and hung with leaves; 

The path in the shadow no light receives , 

But waits and dreams in the dark — in vain . 

No baby face looks up in joy 
On seeing the presents , the candies , and dates , 
But only a mother , grown old , still waits 
For Christmas to bring home again her boy . 
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THE GOLDEN DANCER 
By Cyril Hume 

JNCE in a while the 
anxious shopper 
finds the dress as 
lovely as the ad- 
vertisements promised, and 
now and then the eager 
reader finds the book that 
makes the publisher’s blurb 
come true. When Doran ad- 
vertised Cyril Hume’s The 
Golden Dancer as “a fine, 
tender story of youth in 
quest of a dream,” the writ- . 

er for once heartily agreed, J J yj 
for in her opinion this is an 
unusually beautiful book. 

The golden dancer of the 
title is no glittering Mae 
Murray but a lovely golden 
brown Daphne who lives in 
the imagination of a young pc 
factory worker whose first meeting with 
her had been in the pages of an old 
book in the factory reading rooms. 
After months of dreams of her golden 
loveliness he starts out in quest of Dap- 
henny whom he finds in Ellie, a coun- 
try girl. Before his dream is realized 
he suffers much as a clerk in the village 
drug store where he works with the joy 
of a creative artist until one day when 
he awakes to find himself misjudged, 
friendless, and minus the job, that man- 
like, he had loved even more than the 
girl of his dreams. In the end he has 
his Daphne, many friends and satisfying 
work. 

This tale, ordinary enough in its out- 
line, is through Mr. Hume’s understand- 
ing sympathy and poetic touch made 
into a romance of extraordinary appeal. 

— Katherine Carnes, Librarian. 

HER SON’S WIFE 
By Dorothy Canfield 

Ever since reading Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s The Home Maker we have had 



an uncomfortable memory 
of the poor motherly man 
who had to pretend to be an 
invalid the rest of his days 
while his capable wife made 
the bread and butter and 
left the maternal field to 
him. Now, Mrs. Fisher has 
put somebody else to bed 
and it seems too bad. This 
time it is a young woman, 
the daughter-in-law in Her 
Son’s Wife. The story of 
Her Son’s Wife is concerned 
with Mrs. Bascom, the ef- 
ficient, self-righteous mother 
of Ralph, and with her char- 
acter as it develops under 
the ordeal of Ralph’s un- 
fortunate marriage. Through 
love for her little grand- 
daughter, the child of Ralph 
w _ and Lottie, Mrs. Bascom’s 
calm complacency is changed to an 
eager, sympathetic unselfishness for all 
about her and there is but one sin to 
her charge— that of Lottie’s invalidism 
which has been brought about by Mrs. 
Bascom’s subtle suggestion in order 
that her son and daughter may be 
spared the taint of Lottie’s companion- 
ship. 

The book ends on a note of under- 
standing between the mother and her 
son’s wife that gives us hope that Lot- 
tie may not be in for life after all. We 
certainly hope she may escape. 

The excellent character portrayals and 
fine human quality of all of Mrs. Fish- 
er’s work are here and the book makes 
interesting reading. 

— Katherine Carnes, Librarian. 

“THE SILVER SPOON” 

By John Galsworthy 

This novel, which appeared in Sep- 
tember of this year, deals with the 
same characters that so vividly lived in 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Flame in Bowl of Blue 

By VIRGINIA CREEL, ’28 

Blaze , you blue , blue bowl of roses , 

On the table low; 

Flaunt your crimson velvet faces 
In the firelight’s glow. 

Wake your sleeping petaled buds red , 
Shadows disappear; 

There can be no gloom or darkness 
With red roses near. 

Breath your fragrant kiss caressing. 

On the quiet air; 

All is mellow , siveet, enchanting 
With red roses there. 

Blaze , you blue, blue bowl of roses, 

God with warmth blessed you; 

Flare and keep my heart from grieving , 
Flame in bowl of blue. 
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The Christmas Doll 

By SARAH KING, ’28 


“Muwer, it’s Christmas Eve. Is Santa 
Claus coming?” asked Baby Jane. 

“Yes darling, — tonight. Take your 

medicine,” answered her mother. 

“And will he bring me a dreat big 
lady doll with yellow curls and blue 
eyes that shut?” 

“I think so, angel,” Mary White’s 
eyes glowed as she thought of the beau- 
tiful doll she would buy for Mary Jane 
with a portion of the ten dollars she had 
hidden away under the clock in the bed- 
room. 

‘“An’ candy, and raisins, an’ — ,” Mary 
Jane coughed spasmodically. 

“Yes, dear, but don’t talk any more 
now it makes you cough. Try to go to 
sleep.” 

In a few minutes Mary Jane was fast 
asleep. The door bell rang, Mary went 
to answer it. 

“Fire wood, ma’am?” queried the small 
negro boy who stood on the door-step 
rubbing one cold bare foot against the 
other. 

“No, none today,” answered Mary 
sadly as the vision of the food, toys and 
medicine she must buy with her ten 
dollars balanced that of the large sturdy 
packing box she would have to cut up 
for fire wood. How she wished John 
would cut the wood! But she knew by 
experience just what would happen 
should she ask him to. He would agree 
to do it and then conveniently find some- 
thing else which had to be done at that 
particular moment, or else he would for- 
get all about it. The end would always 
be the same, — she would have to do it. 
Just the week before she had had to go 
shopping and had left Mary Jane in his 
care. He had promised to build up the 
fire and had forgotten and gone to sleep. 
Consequently Mary Jane had developed 
a terrible cold and cough and was now 
threatened with pneumonia. And now 
doctor’s bills were piling up on top of 
all their other bills. 


Mary looked about her at the snow 
covered ground, dazzling white and 
flecked with crystals that shone like 
diamonds, and then at the shining icycles 
dangling from the limbs of the trees. 
A group of brightly clad boys and girls 
passed by on a sleigh, whistling, singing 
and shouting merrily. Sleigh bells rang 
out joyously as if they too understood 
and were as happy as the boys and girls. 

“Strange,” she thought bitterly, “why 
some people should be so happy, and 
others so utterly wretched in such a 
beautiful world.” 

Sighing, she turned back into the cold, 
drab, unattractive little three-roomed 
house which John White had provided 
for her. She went to the kitchen where 
sha had put Mary Jane’s bed because it 
was the one room in the house which 
contained a stove. 

Mary Jane was still asleep. She lay 
with one hand beneath her cheek. Mary 
tucked the worn, faded blanket more 
closely around the form of the sleeping 
child, and then sat down at the table, 
her head lowered upon her outstretched 
arms. She tried to cry. She thought it 
would do her good to give away to her 
emotion, but she could only think. Her 
tears, it seemed, were all shed. Even 
that relief was denied her. 

Dully she reviewed the past five years. 
Years of toil, hardship and misery. Well 
did she remember how happy she had 
been when she had run away to marry 
John White. She had met him when he 
had visited in the small town in which she 
lived. He had seemed to be her very 
ideal, nice looking, attractive and atten- 
tive. True, he hadn’t any money, but 
was he not a promising young writer? 
At least that is what he had led her to 
believe. 

So she had run away with him. Her 
mother and father had disowned her. 
They had wanted her to marry Ben 
Lane. Good old Ben! — now one of the 
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outstanding lawyers in Washington. She 
saw him occasionally upon the street, 
but always turned her head so that he 
would not recognize her. She could not 
face the pity she would read in his eyes. 
Mentally she compared John and Ben. 
Ben, young looking and well dressed, 
John, dissipated with drink and slouchy. 

Her eyes filled with tears as she re- 
membered their glorious honeymoon. 
How happy she had been. Soon after 
though she had realized that John was 
not quite so perfect and that he could 
not write. That had only been a lie. 
Gradually he had begun drinking, and 
by the time they had been married two 
years he had become a perfect sot. 
He had worked little, losing job after 
job because of drunkenness. She had 
planned to leave him and work. Then 
the baby had come, and she could not 
leave her. Later, when Mary Jane was 
old enough to leave in the care of a 
nurse, she had tried to get a job, but 
being inexperienced and not having a 
college or complete high school educa- 
tion, could not obtain one and she had 
finally given up in dispair. Now John 
was again out of work and it was Christ- 
mas. She sighed and arose to pet Mary 
Jane who had awakened and was now 
calling her. 

“Muwer, I dreamed that Santa Claus 
came and gave everybody presents 
except me. Do you think he will forget 
to bring me my dolly?” 

“No dear, of course not. He only 
forgets bad little boys and girls, and 
you have been a good girl.” 

“I think he will forget Daddy ’cause 
he slapped me last week when I cried.” 

“Hush, Baby, you mustn’t remember 
that.” 

The sound of footsteps were heard 
upon the porch. She glanced at the 
clock. Only four o r clock! She wondered 
why John should be coming home so 
early. 

John White entered the room, a small 
man in a dark shabby suit which shone 
with wear. From him came a nauseating 
odor of cheap whiskey and tobacco. 


Mary’s disgust showed in her eyes. 

“Supper ready?” he asked in an over 
sweet voice, from which Mary knew he 
would be unbearingly good humored all 
the evening. “Got some nish straw- 
berries shipped from South for dessert.” 

“Strawberries? John! where did you 
get the money?” 

“Borrowed it m’dear. Jokes on you. 
Found it under the clock and jush bor- 
rowed it. Pay you back shome day. 
Lesh eat.” 

Mary, sick with fear, hurried to the 
clock. It was gone. The money for 
which she had sacrificed and even starved 
for six months. She thought of the 
times she had gone without meals in 
order to make her food last longer, so 
she could save a penny of two. And 
now it had been spent for whiskey and 
strawberries! She had planned to give 
Mary Jane such a nice Christmas and 
now she could not even buy candy, — 
much less a doll. She couldn’t let 
Christmas come and there be no doll for 
Mary Jane. For months she had 
promised her one. Mary believed her 
heart would break if she did not receive 
one. There was no one to whom she 
could appeal for help as her mother and 
father had died the year after her mar- 
riage, and she could not go to Ben. 
Hopelessly she stood there dryeyed. 

Suddenly she started, — she could steal 
one. Maybe God would understand. She 
jammed her three year old hat upon her 
head and told John to look after Mary 
Jane as she had to go out. Mary Jane 
would be safe with him. From experi- 
ence she knew that when he was in a 
joking mood while drunk he would be 
quite kind. It was only when he was 
curt and gruff that she never knew what 
he would do. She left him eating straw- 
berries and chatting with Mary Jane 
about Santa Claus. 

Down town crowds of people were 
bustling around making last minute 
purchases, jostling one another good- 
naturedly. Passing a store she caught 
a glimpse of dolls inside. She went 
(Continued on page 49) 
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La Navidad 


By RUTH BURGIN, ’28 


II 


I HE bells of historic 
old San Fernando 
Cathedral are peal- 
ing forth the hour 
of midnight: a solemn still- 
ness hovers over the silent 
“plazas”, — and a profound 
hush descends upon the old 
“city of Alamo,” for it is 
“Vispera de Navidad,” Christ- 
mas Eve, in San Antonio. 

San Antonio, the “cradle of 
Texas liberty,” is a sublimely 
beautiful city; hallowed with memories, 
rich in history and romance and imbued 
with many colorful Spanish traditions, 
bequeathed to her by her early “Padres.” 
Of all her wealth of ancient Spanish 
customs, “La Navidad,” The Nativity, is 
the most beautiful and sacred. 

La Navidad, the vivid portrayal of the 
birth of the Christ Child, is acted by 
the Mexicans of San Antonio every 
Christmas Eve at midnight, in historic 
San Fernando Cathedral. Old San Fer- 
nando was one of the first of the chain 
of Franciscan missions to be founded by 
the devout “Padres” in the early days 
of Texas history, and it is only at her 
exquisitely carved chancel rail that the 
ancient Passion Play is enacted on Amer- 
ican soil. La Navidad is staged, how- 
ever, in the marvelous Cathedral of Old 
Mexico on Christmas Eve for it was in 
“the land of the Montezumas” that the 
play originated. 

The caste for the Navidad is chosen 
with almost as great care by the single 
and devout “peones” of San Antonio as 
is the cast of Swiss peasants in Europe 
for the world-famous Passion Play at 
Oberramagau. The same actors for La 
Navidad are used from year to year 
unless a death necessitates the selection 
of a new character. A significant fact 
is that all the members of the cast strive 
to imitate all through the year the 
characters of those they portray on that 



holy night. The little group of players 
is, therefore, an uplifting example to the 
Mexican Colony, and is viewed with un- 
warranted awe and reverence by the 
superstitious. 

As the old bells of San Fernando 
peal forth their last rich tones on the 
silent air, the playing of La Navidad 
begins! Myriads of waxen candles cast 
their mellow glow upon rare old paint- 
ings, on ornate images of the saints. 
Their golden light slants down the long 
silent aisles to the chancel, inside of 
which kneels the “Madre Maria,” beau- 
tiful “Madre de Dios,” beside a rude 
manger, inside of which reposes the 
exquisitely tinted doll symbolizing the 
“Infante Santo,” Holy Child. Close by 
the Virgin Mary kneels Joseph, who, 
like the Mother of God, is clad in rich 
draperies suggestive of the East. A 
touch of realism pervades the scene; the 
figures of a life sized cow, donkey and 
sheep are seen, standing close by the 
manger. At the head of the manger 
stands the Guardian Angel, who robed 
in shining white and wearing wings of 
snowy feathers, seems to shed an un- 
earthly light over the Holy Family. 

Immediately behind the Guardian Angel 
stands the Heavenly Host, a band of 
lesser angels robed in radiant white, 
who chant softly in liquid Spanish, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
(Continued on page 56) 
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What Is Your Conception of Art ? 



“All human existence is full of art, from cradle songs and dances to the 
offices of religion and public ceremonial — it is all equally art.” — Tolstoy 

***** 

“Art is the moulding force of every culture that man during his long 
course has at any time or place produced. It is the reality of what we 
imperfectly term ‘morality.’ It is all human creation.” — Havelock Ellis 

***** 

“Art is the power of doing something which is not taught by nature or by 
instinct.” — Dr. Johnson 


* * * 


* * 


“Art is the child of nature.” — Longfellow 


***** 

“Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, and the heart of man go 
together.” — John Ruskin 


“He is the greatest artist who has embodied, in the sum of his works, the 
greatest number of the greatest ideas.” — John Ruskin 
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The Greatest Artist 


JHROUGH the ages men have been seeking subjects that will give 
to art the power to inspire the greatest art in the soul of man. 
Aristotle conceived the idea that there could be no art in laughter 
or smiles because the men of the highest eminence in Greek culture, in 
philosophy, politics, poetry, and sculpture were melancholy men. 


Esl 


In the Victorian age Ruskin frowned upon what he called the “surface 
deceits” in art, additions of color and detail to the model of the artist of the 
brush and pen. Millet initiated the Greeks, but he added a new field to the 
realm of art. He applied art to the life of the laborer, thereby connecting 
art with the life of everyday. 

The present day tendency is to include all objects in the scope of the 
artist whether he be the artist of thought, of writing, of painting, or of 
sculpture. True art is not a bit of real life, but a realism characterizes it 
which requires the utmost skill on the part of the artist. He must keep the 
work aesthetic despite its sordid model of life. Therefore the art of today 
is essentially simple and suggestive rather than realistic and imitative. 

Havelock Ellis in “The Dance of Life” expresses the modern conception 
of the greatest artist thus: “Every great artist, a Dante or a Shakespeare, a 
Dostoevsky or a Proust, thus furnishes the metaphysical justification of 
existence by the beauty of the vision which he presents of the cruelty and 
horror of existence. By revealing the spectacular character of reality, he 
restores the serenity of innocence. We see the face of the world as a lovely 
woman smiling through her tears.” 

There is still a groping for the highest art, the force that will cling to 
the hearts of men and extend into infinity. But there is the realization that 
the whole universe is a work of art created by the Master Artist. This will 
lead to a simpler, purer art as the tendency has proved. 
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A Carol to the King 

“ God rest you merry , gentlemen , 

Let nothing you dismay , 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day. . . 

1 courageous flicker of a lantern through the 
:avy London fog, a crunching of feet on the hard 
ow, a whispered signal, and the stillness of that 
Eve night was broken by a glad song from the 
child carolers. A hundred years or more ago the towns 
of England were awakened each Christmias Eve night by 
joyful carolers telling over again the story of “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 

Down throughout the years these carols of our English fathers have 
echoed and re-echoed. The songs we sing at Christmas time are different 
from those we have for any other season. There is something of the glad 
expectancy, experienced by the waiting children, as they sang their carols 
and watched the windows of the houses above their heads, — looking for 
the approving head to appear in the light, and the welcoming voice to call 
out an invitation to enter, — something of this expectancy, and something of 
the joy of welcoming in again the Child who was to he Saviour of the 
world, is reflected in the songs we sing today, from these old, old carols. 

Another still night. Only the stars looking down from the sky above, to 
watch for another vigil. The halls of a college lie bare and silent. The 
lights are gone. Rooms filled with life and animation in the day, are dark 
and peaceful with the night. Slowly little by little a stir passes through 
the place. Soft lights glimmer through the windows. A whispered word, 
a slow creaking of a door as it opens and closes, and from the rooms come 
girls, ten, twenty, perhaps only two or three. A faint stir breaks the nightly 
stillness, as the singers gather in the hall. Silence falls again. From the 
distance the voices of carolers come once more; closer and closer comes the 
song; clearer and clearer it wakes the sleeping night. Again the glad 
expectancy falls over the singers and the listeners, again the reverent joy 
of the Christ Child’s birth fills their hearts, as the Wesleyan carolers re-tell 
the story: 



“There’s a song in the air. 

There’s a star in the sky — 99 

Our German ancestors have given to us the ceremony of the Christmas 
tree; our English fathers have left to us the Christmas feasting; the yule 
log with its ceremonial is our inheritance from our Scotch forbears. All of 
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our ceremonials of the Christmas season were handed down to us from 
generations past, and with them has come the ceremonial of the Christmas 
Carol. It is good to think of it as such, a gift handed down tenderly from 
father to son that in the end we might possess it. But oftentimes it seems 
as if the gladness of this one Christmas custom must have been left to us 
by some host far beyond the sturdy English fathers to whom we attribute 
its origin. Perhaps, on that first still night when the angels broke the silence 
with their heavenly message of “Peace on earth, good will toward men,” 
a gleam of the angel’s joy fell from the heavenly host upon the waiting 
shepherds, and passed from those first keepers of the vigil, down to us at 
Wesleyan. Perhaps that is why we love this ceremony more than any of 
the others, perhaps that is why the deepest feeling of His presence comes 
to us as we listen to the carolers in the night, perhaps that is why our hearts 
are so joyful when we sing: 

“ Christ the Saviour is born ! 

Christ the Saviour is born!" 


Gifts 

H IFTS — concealed in the branches of holly glitter- 
ing with tinsel, lighted by myriads of candles, red, 
green, orange, mysterious packages, white, tied 
with silver and gold, tokens of the love of the family for 
one another. 

Gifts — a turkey ready for the oven, two blue gingham 
aprons, a pink-cheeked doll stowed away in a market 
basket gaily decorated with a red how and a sprig of holly 
to be given to the unfortunate family on the other side of 
town. 

Gifts — innumerable surprises in bulging stockings, 
multi-colored toys peeping out, oranges and apples grotes- 
quely distorting the whole, pieces of silver hidden within, to gladden the 
children of the orphan’s home on Christmas Day morning. 

Gifts — money, gold, silver, gleaming, dropped piece by piece by Christ- 
mas shoppers into the little iron pot over which a blue clad woman watches 
unheeding the snow sifting gently down, thinking only of the good that the 
money will accomplish. 

Gifts — evidences of love for each other, for those less fortunate than we, 
for humanity, given because of hearts filled with worship of a Babe in a 
manger at Bethlehem, a Babe to whom the wise men brought gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh, a Babe around whose head shone a golden circlet of- light, 
the Christ Child, the Gift of God to man. 
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The Agency’ s Christmas Tree 

By DOROTHY BLACKMON, ’28 


VER the level 
prairie light 
streamed from 
a lamp set in a 
window of the small mis- 
sion parsonage. Tonight 
only one light shone, for 
the family, composed of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jasper, 

Johnny and Little Sister, 
whose real name was 
Lillian, was in executive 
session. 

The question before them was whether 
or not to have a Christmas tree for the 
Indians of the Sunday School and their 
friends. Right after family prayer Mr. 
Jasper had brought up the subject, and 
though it was now at least ten o’clock, 
considered a most heathenish hour of 
the night in that section of the country 
where sitting up until nine was dissipa- 
tion, they were still discussing it — not 
arguing as to whether they should have 
it or not, for they had immediately and 
unanimously decided in favor of the tree. 

Now they were all serving on the 
ways and means committee. 

“The tree, of course, is the main thing, 
and I am sure we can arrange for a 
cedar. It may not be so Christmasy to 
us as our old Georgia pines, but it is 
the Territory’s only attempt at ever- 
greenness.” This came from the small, 
red mustached man who sat by the 
sturdy table. His shiney blue eyes were 
kind and twinkly enough to pass as St. 
Nick’s, but his missionary leanness gave 
him away. 

Turning to Johnny, he asked, “Son, 
don’t you think Big Bo will let you have 
a cedar off of his allotment? You and 
he seem to be pretty good hunting 
partners. Since he has been converted 
and coming to the Mission he has not 
once been on the war path. I am sure 
he will let us have one.” 

The boy from his seat by the side of 
the fire nodded, and smiled, his dreamer’s 


eyes half closed. Always 
it was Johnny who 
thought up the games, 
and Little Sister who led 
them. When Johnny had 
a rare idea, it was Little 
Sister who saw to it that 
it was carried out. If he 
had dreams, she had the 
executive ability to 
dramatize them. 

“We’ve not been here 
long. The Sunday School is large 
already and if we do get a tree, and we 
string cranberries and popcorn for it, 
where are the presents to come from? 
We can make some, but will they go 
around? What do you think, Mother?” 
The children were always at family 
councils, so Johnny knew the impossibil- 
ity of buying presents with the small 
amount of money they had. 

“Maybe we can, dear, I rather think 
we shall. If we are all anxious to help, 
how can we fail?” Mrs. Jasper looked 
across at the boy reassuringly. Getting 
gifts for an Indian Christmas tree held 
no terrors for her. In a covered wagon 
she had come with her minister husband 
and the children over thousands of miles 
of virgin country to Knowa Indian 
Agency in the Indian Territory. Smil- 
ingly and in good faith she had settled 
there, seventy-five miles from the near- 
est railroad. Often, even most of the 
time, her husband was out among the 
wild tribes, Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches. It took more than mere Christ- 
mas tree problems to make her falter. 

The blue eyed child, perched cross- 
legged on a foot stool at the side of 
her father, raised her face to his. “Papa, 
I can make com cob dollies and hand- 
kerchief dollies, too. I gave Mr. Tsaipt- 
copta’s squash’s papoosie one yesterday 
at Boakes’, and — 

“Little Sister, an Indian man’s wife is 
a squaw, not a squash. Can’t you ever 
remember, dear? And the baby is a 
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papoose, not papoosie.” Her father cor- 
rected, the corners of his mouth turning 
upward. 

“Yes’ir, but this was a tiny, little one, 
so don’t you reckon maybe she was a 
papoosie? And squash is heaps easier 
to say. Anyhow, she liked the dolly” 
she concluded, then woman-like added a 
postscript. “Johnny and I’ve already 
planned what we’re gonna do. We’re 
gonna — ” 

“Hush, little sister, that’s a secret,” 
Johnny cut in quickly. 

“Oh, I forgot” little sister clapped her 
chapped, little hands over her red 0 of 
a mouth. “Well, it’s a secret, but any- 
how we’re going to help. We’ve been 
thinking ’bout it a long time, Johnny 
and I. But it’ll take such heaps of things 
to go ’round” she sighed. 

Mr. Jasper laughed — a serious Little 
Sister was too much for him. “That can 
be arranged, dear. Mother and I will 
see to it. Don’t bother your head about 
it. As for the dollies — we shall see — 
Now you and Johnny run on to bed. 
You can undress in here by the fire.” 

After Johnny and little sister were in 
bed, the discussion took on a more seri- 
ous aspect. The fire died down to a 
mass of coals and the room was be- 
coming chilled. 

“Johnny,” the little lady spoke in a 
softened voice, “Johnny, we must have 
the tree, but the money — where’s it to 
come from ? We can’t ask the Board — ” 
“No,” Mr. Jasper answered quickly, 
then smiled into the fire. “I feel like 
old aunt Classey did when she said ‘Laws 
a mussy, I dunno where this niggah 
gonna get no Eastah dress, but de Lawd 
made me, he made Eastah and he won’t 
hab no trouble wid dem Eastah does.’ 
Let’s say our prayers and go to bed 
dear.” 

It was the morning of the twenty- 
first. Mr. Jasper went to the postoffice 
in the rear of Boake and Co.’s, but the 
stage which brought mail twice a week 
had not yet come. Coming out he met 
the expansive old Mr. Boake. 

“Been a hearing ’bout that Christmas 


tree. How’s it coming? Pretty fine, 
eh?” He greeted him. 

“Yes, pretty fine we’re planning—” 
“Yes, Mrs. Jasper told me she and 
Little Sister had been sewing on things 
for the past two weeks. Fine girl, Little 
Sister. Need any help with that Injun 
Christmas ? 

“Why, I was just looking for you to — ” 
Again the little preacher was interrupted. 

“Well, I been a talking with old Cy 
Burns up there and he says if I give a 
barrel of candy and some nuts, he’ll 
donate some raisins. Generous man, Cy 
Burns!” The old man looked to the 
minister for commendation, and was not 
long in getting it. 

“Why, Mr. Boake! The Christmas 
spirit must have you. And to collect 
donations from Mr. Burns, too! Indeed, 
we appreciate the kindness and the mo- 
tive which has prompted it, and if — ” 
Again the genial Mr. Boake interposed. 
“Say, parson, are you gonna have any 
singing? If you are, we got the best 
quartette in town — me and Jim Burney 
and Charley Respass, the blacksmith, 
and old Cy Burns. I sing bass. Say, 
if you like, we’ll sing and maybe Cy'll 
throw in some prunes extra.” 

“Certainly! certainly,” agreed Mr. 
Jasper heartily. “The very thing. And 
maybe Jim Burney and Charley Respass 
would like to help prepare, too. I’ll call 
on them right away.” He started for 
the door. 

“Look here, Mr. Jasper,” the trader 
called, “Any special song?” 

“No, anything Christmasy” the 
preacher called back, going on his way 
to find the other members of the 
quartette. 

That afternoon Little Sister begged to 
go to town with her daddy for the mail. 
When they appeared at the post office, 
they were surrounded by a crowd at 
once. 

“Say, preacherman,” called Mr. Boake 
from the post office cage, “Why didn’t 
you tell us you were sending off for a 
lot of stuff — and why is it all coming 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A Christmas Lesson 


a *lANTA CLAUS is 
1 getting collegiate. 

T This Christmas he is 
giving love informa- 
tion to students of biology in 
pamphlet form. The follow- 
ing is one of his five million 
mimeograph copies which will 
fill the stockings of biology 
students in Japanese, Chinese. 

Portuguese, French, Italian, 

Indian, American, and Eng- 
lish laboratories. 

I. Definition of the heart: 

The hearts is a magnet which 
attracts other hearts. Some have more 
magnetism — consequently they draw 
many hearts, even stringing along a 
dozen of two. Other hearts have a very 
feeble attraction and can scarcely mag- 
netize one heart and hold it. Practice 
increases heart’s magnetism. Poor 
hearts, accustomed to pull and pull with 
all their strength before attracting their 
first heart, after several months of con- 
stant practice obtained in the best girls’ 
colleges, with no effort at all draw many 
hearts while they go merrily along their 
business of being magnets. 

II. Description of hearts. 

Some hearts are like clouds — they 
always forecast a storm. 

Some hearts are like men — they are 
always fickle. 

Some hearts are like mountains — it 
takes an earthquake to move them. 

Some hearts are like ice — a pick can 
easily crack them. 

Some hearts are vain — probably be- 
cause of the veins leading into them. 

Some hearts are like Black Narcissus 
—they are sweeter in small quantities. 

Some hearts are like Arithmetic books 
—they present one problem after another. 

Some hearts are like school books — 
they are always up on the shelf. 

Some hearts are like snow — a touch 
of fire melts them. 


Some hearts are like prec- 
ious jewels out of the case — 
they can be easily stolen. 

Some hearts are like prima 
donnas — they respond to 
every passing emotion. 

Some hearts are like clocks 
— they always move at the 
same speed. 

Some hearts are like 
flowers — when they are 
crushed they are sweetest. 

Some hearts are like Ger- 
man Blue dye — they will al- 
ways remain blue. 

Some hearts are like glue — once you 
touch them, they stick. 

III. The location of the heart. The 
heart is placed on the left side of the 
body at the identical spot where a fra- 
ternity pin would be if it were not worn 
on the right side. 

IV. How to obtain a Heart. 

Hearts like tennis balls are caught 
easiest on the rebound. 

Hearts like fishes can be caught with 
tempting bait. 

Hearts may be bought if you have the 
price. 

Hearts may be borrowed for a season 
and then thrown aside if they wear out 
before they can be returned to the 
original owners. 

Hearts may be exchanged for hearts 
of the same value. It is possible, how- 
ever, to exchange a used heart for a new 
fresh one. 

V. Concerning the Land of Heart’s 
Desire. 

The world will be the true Land of 
Heart’s Deside when everyone in the 
world has exchanged his or her heart 
for one of equal value. When this day 
comes married life will be one perpetual 
date on Christmas Eve, and childhood 
a prolonged Christmas morning. 


By CLARK RAMSEY, ’29 
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Dates 

By SARAH ADDITON, ’27 




| HEN Miss Wes- 
1 e y a n n e 
speaks of 
dates she has 
no thoughts of 
that staple food in 
northern Africa and 
western Asia, the fruit 
of the palm tree, nor 
does she refer to a 
period or point of time, 
or an age. She is 
thinking only of the 
gallent young man who 
has decided to brave 
the Wesleyan parlors 
for her sweet sake. 

It has always been a 
mystery to me why our 
strong brothers, who are supposed to 
protect us from all dangers, should shake 
like a leaf at the thoughts of entering 
the parlors of a girl's college. Do they 
think we will rush out, take him by 
storm, and that he will not live to tell 
the story to his fellow sufferers who like- 
wise will be lured into range of our 
critical eyes with no one to stand by 
them. Are woman’s curious eyes more 
to be feared than the lion or the dagger ? 

Whatever their objection they do come, 
all types, kinds, and sizes. There is the 
timid, the bold, the indifferent, and the 
self-conscious. The first-comer climbs 
the steps with uncertain feet, hesitates 
at the door, pulls off his orange cap and 
walks into the hall where his semi-ab- 
sence of hair is visible to all who are 
there. Relief is written all over his face 
when he sees that the girl he has braved 
all this for, has been considerate enough 
of his feelings to be waiting for him. 

Next comes the self-satisfied young 
man with every hair plastered into place. 
The ease with which he makes himself 



at home until she ar- 
rives proves he is a 
constant occupant of 
the parlor. 

The third caller 
comes in with quick 
confident strides. The 
football hero is im- 
patient but undaunted 
to find his lady fair has 
not come down. 

Two boys arrive to- 
gether, one nervous and 
ill-at-ease, the other 
jolly and a little bold, 
ready to have a good 
time where ever he 
may be. The two girls 
waiting for them put the former at his 
ease and the latter into the gravest of 
moods. 

The girl who has been waiting so long 
hears a hurried step outside and the door 
is opened quickly to admit her tardy 
friend. He takes her hand and smiling 
kindly down at her he says, “I am 
awfully sorry, but — ” and the observer 
knows that she knows it could not be 
helped. She will probably do the same 
thing again the next time he comes, for 
he is a pleasant and handsome lad who 
just cannot seem to be on time. 

An older man comes in with quiet 
dignity and looks with much satisfaction 
at the clock which tells him he is early. 
Except for a figiting thumb and fore- 
finger he seems as calm and collected as 
the boy who followed him with the 
expression upon his face which said, 
“Look me over girls, I know you will 
like me if you only try.” 

Yes, there are all kinds of dates in 
our parlors and each kind finds a girl 
who thinks there is no one so wonderful 
as he. 
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Life in a Street Car 

Being the Love Story of an Old Street Car Conductor 


M HE day had been a hard one for 
Joseph Thwaite. The continuous 
down pour of rain had kept his 
street-car putting off and taking 
on passengers with no time for more 
than a “Howdy do, sir” or a “Howdy do, 
mam” to his regular passengers. The 
thought of his little book lying unnoticed 
in his breast pocket all day brought the 
bushy gray eyebrows far down over the 
deep blue eyes of the old man which 
were as cloudily sullen as it is possible 
for naturally twinkling blue eyes to be. 
Sensing himself his failure to look the 
way he felt as completely as he wished, 
he stamped out angrily “Clang! Clang! 
Clang!” as the car screaked around the 
last curve before the end of the line. 

The car stopped at the next corner 
with such suddenness that the few re- 
maining passengers had to spend the 
interval before the car started again 
rescuing parcels, retilting their hats, and 
feeling for broken bones. 

When they were composed enough to 
look at the motorman and the new pas- 
senger, they did not glare indignantly as 
they intended. They saw the old man’s 
eyes lighted with excited gladness and 
his thin mouth pulled up in the left 
corner in a smile just ready to break 
out into a quiet laugh of complete con- 
tentment. They saw, too, a little middle- 
aged woman all gray, gray dress and 
quiet gray eyes. They heard him speak 
in his loud, shrill voice accommodated 
to the humdrumming sound of the run- 
ning car and punctuated by the rumble, 
rumble of the wheels, the clatter, clatter 
of the windows, and the clang, clang of 
the gong heralding his approach. 

“Miz Jarrell, howdy do, mam. Here’s 
your seven cents to drop in an’ three 
cents back. Did you ever see such a 
day?” 

“How are you, Mr. Thwaite. I heard 
you coming and thought I’d ride home 
from sister’s though it’s only three 


blocks. Those three blocks are full of 
treacherous mud holes, I know.” 

“I was just gettin’ desprit, Miz Jarrell, 
with carfull after carfull an’ no time to 
enjoy my last bit of news. It’s about 
Lucy; you know she’s the one on page 
eight.” With that his fumbling fingers 
pulled from the left breast pocket of his 
navy blue brass-buttoned coat, which had 
a decided inclination to shine, a little 
square silk packet. Handling it as one 
would caress the petals of a rose, he 
unwound the white silk handkerchief and 
revealed a little dark green book with 
“Address Book” written across its cover 
in old English script of gold. Slowly 
turning its pages, he found the eighth 
entry. Mrs. Jarrell took it from his 
loving hands and read the newspaper 
clipping attached to the page. 

“So you have heard from another of 
your friends made on your trip to the 
West. To think that her daughter is 
graduating from high school with first 
honor! And she has her mother’s name.” 
Mrs. Jarrell rambled on to the evident 
delight of the old man. 

“Yes, mam, that’s how I knew it was 
her. It’s funny to think of how things 
have turned out. Look what she wrote 
in my book when I was seeing the West 
in high style as a youngster — ” Mr. 
Thwaite broke off his talk with a cackle 
of low laughter. 

There was in the middle of the page 
in writing that showed many curves and 
flourishes and flared forth in all its 
flamboyant purple ink the sentence: 

“Till the moon gives light to the day 

and the sun to the night — 

Lucy.” 

Smiling at the happiness of the gentle 
old conductor, Mrs. Jarrell stood waiting 
for the car to stop at the end of the 
track. “You have heard something about 
them all now, haven’t you, Mr. Thwaite?” 
she asked him as she handed him the 
little book. 
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She was dismayed to see the shadow 
that dispelled the laughter from his eyes 
and caused the left corner of his quiver- 
ing lips to sag, completely obliterating 
the deep smile line from that side of hi* 
rugged face. Taking the book, he turned 
the pages with trembling hands that 
caused the process to be slow indeed. 

“No, mam. She is the only one that 
matters,” he murmured in a voice choked 
off by emotion rising in his throat. As 
he pointed with a rusty forefinger to the 
first page in the little book. There Mrs. 
Jarrell saw only the words: “As ever, 
Annabel” in a hand-writing that scrawled 
all over the page. But the trembling 
hand, the low tone of the old man, and 
the tear that blurred the period into a 
wide splotch told the whole story to her. 

Hastily wiping away the tears that 
came to her own eyes, she counseled 
softly, “As all the others have come to 
you, this one will come, too, Mr. 
Thwaite.” 

“Thanky, mam. Thanky, mam, he re- 
sponded as he opened the door for her 
and busied himself with reversing the 
seats of the car as though the noise 
would conceal his dejection. 

Just as that other night, he thought 
how hard the day had been. It was still 
sleeting, and his little oil heater had had 
to make a valiant fight to keep its flame 
flickering on despite the many times the 
door was swung open to let in and out 
passengers. Mr. Thwaite did not seem to 
be doing his part to help the little flame 
to keep alive. One time he rode a block 
with the door open. He would not have 
closed it then had not a gentleman tapped 
his bundled up shoulders and pointed to 
the door with a look that called him 
back to the attendance of his duties. 

This time as he rounded the last curve, 
he went so slowly that there was not the 
usual amount of screaking. This time 
there was no clanging of the gong. As 
before there stood the figure of Mrs. 
Jarrell under the shelter of a gray silk 
parasol stamping her little feet up and 
down on the pavement to keep the numb- 
ness out of them. 


Mr. Thwaite’s half-hearted “Howdy do, 
mam!” caused her to raise her eyes from 
her purse where her gloved hands were 
trying to find the right coins. He had 
never greeted her so unenthusiastically 
before. She perceived the little puffy 
bags beneath his eyes that spoke of little 
sleep the night before. She could not 
see his eyes at all because the heavy 
gray brows were pulled down almost to 
these little bags. His face, which had 
always lighted up with pleasure upon 
seeing her, had the most despondent 
expression that she had ever seen. 

Seeing the questioning look in her eyes 
though she could not see the dispair in 
his, he told her gruffly, “I’ve heard of 
her.” 

Mrs. Jarrell did not need to ask “Of 
whom?” or “Why are you unhappy, then, 
if you have heard from her?” Her 
soft gray eyes and sensitive mouth spoke 
of quick understanding, and they did not 
speak falsely. She appealed to him in 
her low full tone voice, “May I see it?” 

He, too, was not slow to understand. 
He took from his left breast pocket a 
small clipping. In a glance, she saw that 
it was the story of a head-on collision of 
trains in California. Among the nine 
dead was the name Annabel Thwaite. 

When the car stopped and Mr. Thwaite 
swung open the door with just a faint 
imitation of his usual banging, Mrs. 
Jarrell gave him the clipping and stopped 
as if to say something to him. 

As he returned the clipping to the 
pocket over his heart, Mrs. Jarrell noticed 
how flat the packet was. Forgetting 
tact, she thought only of the little book 
which had been the life of the old motor- 
man for so many years and which she 
herself had learned to love for all that 
it meant to the beloved conductor. She 
pointed to his pocket and asked breath- 
lessly, “Where is your book, Mr. 
Thwaite?” 

“I have laid it away, mam,” he replied 
simply. “It seemed like I couldn’t stand 
to have it there no longer. Now it seems 
like I can’t stand it not being there. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Fires 

By MAUDE McGEHEE, ’28 


B HAT could be bet- 
ter on a cold night, 
when the wind 
howls around the 
chimney, to sit in a big 
chair and dream before a 
roaring fire? 

There is the blue blaze 
from the back of the log 
that sputters and sings, 
sending up little gray 
curls of smoke that make 
stately castles with wind- 
ing stairs, long corridors, 
and high turrets. In a 
moment, the castles are 
swallowed up by a huge 
yellow flame with red tips. 

It is like a face that fades 
from the lovely one of a 

golden haired princess to the glowering 
one of an ogre. 

The flame licks up at the black soot 
and settles down with the others that 
curl about the log. Tiny little spurts, 
red, yellow, green, orange, blue, gold, 
dance upon it like so many fire fairies 
in their holiday dance. 

From beneath the log, the red coals, 
like glowing eyes wink and blink slowly, 
as if thoughtfully surveying the holly- 
decked room beyond the hearth. Now 
and then sparks dart up the chimney, 
small shining knights going forth to die 
in a world of blackness, or golden butter- 


flies flitting out to seek in 
vain the flowers that have 
gone. 

The blazes all flare up. 
Tournaments appear with 
battling knights and 
swaying crowds. A scene 
of summer in the hills 
with sheep grazing in 
fields dotted with daises, 
follows in the flickering 
tongues. The pictures 
fade. 

The fire pops and snaps, 
reminding the dreamer 
that there are apples to 
be roasted in the hot, 
flakey ashes. The red coals 
blink as if asking whem 
the marshmallows are to 
be toasted and the corn popped. 

The Sandman, in his trailing robes of 
purple, stands unseen beside the man- 
tel and while the fire sends dancing 
shadows into the far corners, lets his 
dreams float down upon a drowsy head 
nodding over an un-read book. 

Fires, whether big or small, whether 
made of wood or coal, soap-boxes or fat 
pine, are as essential to Christmas as 
Santa Claus himself. As long as stock- 
ings have been hung from the mantel, 
as long as chubby toes have wriggled 
comfortably before the warmth, as long 
as the cat purrs in contentment by 
them — so have there been and so will 
there be fires. 
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Christmas Candles 

By MARION ARNALL, '28 



1HRISTMAS time 
means holly wreaths, 
tinkling bells, Christ- 
mas trees, and Santa 
Claus — but even with all of 
these, that season is not com- 
plete without its candles. 

Just a Christmas candle — 
such a little, ordinary thing, 
too — but oh! what joy it 
brings to those who come 
within its light! Somehow 
the electric bulb sinks into 
insignificance when Christ- 
mas comes, and it gives way 
to the old fashioned tallow 
candle. It fails to lend the 
charm and peace that this 
time of the year demands, 
and thus during the Yuletide 
season we find in all parts 
of the earth the candle send- 
ing forth its cherry glow to brighten the 
world and bring thoughts of Christ to 
those who love Him. 

A little candle placed on a window sill 
on Christmas night sheds its beams into 
the dreary darkness outside, and attracts 
with a magnetic force the eyes of 
passers-by, just as the Star of Bethlehem 
by its rays drew the three Wise Men 
of the days of old to the little Jesus. 
A feeling of good will and peace steals 
over these poeple when they behold the 
shining light of the candle. 

Once upon a time, it was a cold 
Christmas night, a poor, lonely little boy 
walked past a house, and saw burning 
in the window a candle. He could not 
resist the temptation to peep just once 



into the room beyond. Amid 
the soft glow of a bright fire 
and burning tapers, stood a 
Christmas tree beautifully 
decorated. Around the tree 
were dolls, trains, balls, In- 
dian suits, — indeed, every- 
thing that delights the 
hearts of boys and girls. As 
he stood there, some of the 
warmth of the room seemed 
to penetrate through the 
glass and strike the heart of 
this lonely child, and forget- 
ful of everything save the 
scene before him, he was not 
aware of the presence of a 
man who had come up the 
front walk and was entering 
the house. At once the man 
understood the situation and 
said kindly, “Won't you 
come in and join us? I'm sure my lit- 
tle boy and girl will be glad to have 
you." 

So into this home, the first real home 
that he had ever been in, went this lit- 
tle boy of the streets, and for one time 
in his life he was supremely happy on 
Christmas day. Thus the little candle 
burning silently in the window was the 
cause of the boy's wonderful night, for 
had not its welcoming light urged him 
to the window, he probably would have 
plodded along on his way. 

Don't forget the Christmas candles! 
Put out the electric lights, and give this 
little piece of tallow a chance to fill you 
with a feeling of genuine joy and peace 
and Christmas cheer. 
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Handle With Care 

By MARY EUNICE SAPP, ’27 




gone 


|HE other day in the library I 
chanced to come upon a volume 
that brings to light many 
campus tragedies of the years 
by. The title of this book, 
“Proverbs and Maxims,” is innocent 
enough, but I shudder even now when 
I think of the fates of the poor girls 
who have taken everything within its 
covers seriously — such lovely girls, too, 
promising girls, girls who might have 
graduated magna cum laude. The 
memory of these unfortunate maidens 
haunts me. It seems only yesterday 
although it was years ago — yes, in my 
sophomore year — that I heard two fresh- 
men talking about their course in Bible. 

“Well,” said one, “I’m not worried 
about it. I just go to class, and that is 
all. You know the old proverb says, 
‘Young people should be seen and not 
heard’.” 

“And,” said the other, “he who knows 
much, speaks little.” 

Poor damsels! Next year found them 
no longer with us. Some one said they 
had secured positions as dumb waitresses. 

And there was also the sophomore 
who decided not to study for the final 
in math. I can hear her reasoning now. 

“It’s like this, you see,” she explained 
to me, “the teacher said that confidence 
was the thing that counted in working 
those problems.” 

“But what has that got to do with 
studying?” I asked, curious. 

She seemed surprised at such a ques- 
tion. “Don’t you know,” she replied, “the 
proverb says, ‘The ignorant man is con- 
fident’.” 

I hope her confidence supported her 
in her confidential talk with the dean 
after the little white card with the big 
black F went home to her parents. 

Another sad case was that of a junior, 
a charming girl, a very studious girl, 
too, who made an A or two every 
semester. Suddenly she ceased studying. 

“Too much wisdom is folly,” she in- 


formed us, “the proverb says so.” 

But the most tragic case of all was 
that of a senior, whom, because of her 
superior intelligence, we under classmen 
called “Mademoiselle Solomon.” Her 
chief delight was to delve into the 
heaviest, as to size and thoughts, books 
in the library. One afternoon late when 
the library was almost deserted, she and 
I sat reading at the same table. Sud- 
denly she leaned forward, and said as 
much to herself as to me, I thought at 
the time, “Isn’t that queer!” 

“What queer?” I asked, my mind 
intent on how long it would take me to 
end my travels with Stevenson’s donkey. 

“This sentence!” she said, indicating 
a certain one. 

“Uh-huh,” I agreed, but all I saw was 
that it was something about “knowing 
nothing.” 

Four months later, the college re- 
ceived a shock like unto none received 
before or since. “Mademoiselle Solomon,” 
our ideal scholar had failed in four sub- 
jects, thereby automatically severing her 
connection with us. 

I always wondered about the delin- 
quency of “Mademoiselle Solomen,” but 
now I wonder no longer. In the book 
which I came upon the other day, there 
is the sentence which I believe firmly 
proved her undoing. 

“All that we need to know is that 
nothing can be known.” 

That the same book is responsible for 
the other campus tragedies, I do not 
doubt; because within its covers, I have 
found every one of the unfortunate 
proverbs in which my former classmates 
so firmly believed. 

Although its covers are not green, and 
the censors unhesitatingly pass it, I have 
come to the conclusion that college stu- 
dents should shun it even as they shun 
unexcused absences or intelligence tests. 
For experiences show me that the girl 
who takes to heart its contents will not 
take to mother a sheepskin after four 
years residence among us. 
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Alumnae Department 


How it Feels to Be an Alumna 

It is hardly a fair question to put to 
an alumna who has been one only since 
June: “How does it feel to be an 
alumna?” How does she know how it 
feels ? In another year perhaps she will 
have gained enough perspective to dis- 
cuss the matter sanely — and a year ago 
she would not have had any hesitation 
at all. How simple it would have been 
during her senior year (or even her 
sophomore year) to write boldly and 
learnedly on “How it feels to be an 
alumna.” But now — oh, do not ask so 
soon. 

This condition of being an alumna in- 
volves so much more than a diploma and 
many farewells; it includes new adjust- 
ments and adaptations to people, a posi- 
tion, responsibility, one's college as 
viewed from the outside instead of from 
the inside, and to the changed self which 
results from these other changes. Since 
it is all very complicated and unsettled, 
if you really want to know how it feels 
to be a brand new alumna, ask some- 
body who isn't one. 

— Elazabeth Peck, '26. 


CHRISTMAS AND ART? 

Now just exactly what ye editress 
means when she commands me peremp- 
torily and pleadingly (after the wont 
of editresses when the date for copy is 
astonishingly near and the columns still 
have that formidable gaping look) to 
prepare one on Art for the Christmas 
issue, I have forgotten which, an article 
on Christmas for the Art issue of the 
magazine — just exactly what she means 
I confess I don't know. 

There are all sorts of Art around 


Christmastide, so we imagine. And the 
greatest of these, so we imagine also, 
is the artful concealing of the sum total 
of Art used. Therefore we hesitate to 
come right out and discuss so frankly 
and so unhesitatingly such an intricate 
subject as Art with Christmas, a season 
wherein it is supposed to be least dis- 
cernible. 

But ye editress commands. Far be 
it from us to disobey. It's too near 
Christmas and Santa Claus, according to 
the Journal staff correspondent, is mak- 
ing too rapid progress toward the South 
for us to get obstreperous. 

Now we realize fully that this article, 
since it is intended for the magazine, 
should have divisions according to a 
literary type. If we can't “rate” intro- 
ductions, bodies and conclusions, it seems 
surely that we ought to be able to have 
firstlies, secondlies, thirdlies, etc. But 
we state right here and now that no 
matter how near Santa Claus approaches 
with his spy-glass we are not going to 
surrender our sense of the artistic to 
any literary demands. An article on 
Art by all means should be artless or 
artful. Since we can’t make it the latter, 
we shall have to attempt to have it the 
former. 

Even though we do eschew the literary, 
we don't object to a little logic occasion- 
ally, if it isn't too evident. Art and 
Christmas. Now what does that suggest 
to you ? Naturally. We knew you’d 
have it on the first guess. Christmas 
Art. What is Christmas Art? (Behold 
the Socratic method of instruction.) 
Right again. It is that art which is 
used in preparation for the Christmas 
season. All right. (For some most un- 
accountable reason our language smacks 
of the school-teacherly jargon.) 
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When we think of Art with a capital 
A, it usually means to us some very 
highbrow sort of quality which enables 
people to enjoy life leisurely without 
thoughts of business. Not so with that 
particular brand of Art which belongs 
to Yuletide. It complicates matters. It 
jams spare minutes so full of flurry that 
the working-hours haven’t good breath- 
ing room. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if Christmas Art 
were confined to one class of people. 
We should be perfectly willing to have 
a few Bolsheviki with smocked coats and 
long hair and brushes and palettes wan- 
dering around in our midst if they would 
take the burden of Christmas Art off 
our shoulders. But, No, Sir. No such 
luck. Down where I live everybody is 
smitten with Christmas Art. The disease 
is more contagious than the mumps and 
more prevalent than laziness. And the 
most awful part of it is I seem to fall 
the hardest and suffer the most — all to 
no avail. 

Take, for instance, our sanctum sanc- 
torium where we are grinding forth copy 
on a borrowed typewriter at the rate of 
forty-eleven miles an hour. It is satu- 
rated with Christmas Art. Newly or- 
dered Christmas cards clutter the dresser. 
In one chair is a heap of gay wrapping 
paper and on the other meters of tinsel 
for the far-away gifts. And perched 
saucily up with one foot protruding 
needlessly and, (we think) impudently, 
is a doll, in which we invested our last 
bottom dollar just this morning. What 
is worse, kind friends, there reposes on 
this doll as a constant jog to our stinging 
conscience an expensive remnant of pink 
taffeta and a scrap of rare lace that we 
could very well have done without in 
dressing said doll. But she will look so 
artistic for Christmas. Can’t you just 
see Her Majesty glittering forth to light 
some child’s eyes from her Throne of 
Glory on the branches of a candle-lit 
cedar tree? Shades of an infrequent 
pay check! Where will this Christmas 
Art lead us? The poor-house is just 
around the corner. 


But there are other kinds of Art be- 
sides that which makes one’s sanctum 
sanctorium look as if a Florida hurricane 
had struck it and that most artistic Art 
I have just described that makes one 
part with one’s hard-earned cash for 
pink taffeta and baby dolls simply be- 
cause Christmas is coming. 

For example, there is the extremely 
practical Christmas Art — the kind that 
enables you to “order off” for things 
and paint ’em up and doll ’em up and 
frisk ’em up with oils and colors and 
turpentine and sandpaper and then sell 
’em at the noble profit of two cents per 
article (which has cost a week’s time 
and labor.) That, after all, is the noblest 
kind of Art; for once you get started 
you devote your whole life to it. 

I came very near getting implicated 
in such an artistic pursuit the other day. 
A table of oils and paints was in the 
upper hall and I, through some unac- 
countable fit of generosity, offered to 
help take it down. Says I to myself, 
“What a noble chance to be artistic!” 
And I promptly seized the end of the 
table which made me have to back down 
the steps. Now what I needed then was 
no Art but a knowledge of physics or, 
better still, a little common sense. For 
my Art gave out utterly. I hadn’t gone 
two steps before a whole avalanche of 
Art descended upon me. A can of white 
enamel affixed itself to my hair; shellac 
decorated my shoes and the staircase. 
Turpentine poured down my cheeks and 
mixed generously with the assorted 
medley of water colors which were chas- 
ing each other over my dress. Since 
that time I have had to relinquish even 
practical Art. 

Just to be altogether frank and more 
than half-way serious, the kind of Christ- 
mas Art which appeals to us mostly is 
not that which flattens the pocketbook 
and sours the disposition; nor yet that 
which clutters up Life uselessly with 
stacks of sparkling tinsel and neatly 
wrapped presents; and certainly not that 
Art which keeps a list every Yuletide 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The AURORA of Agnes Scott College 
for November is a well balanced maga- 
zine. It carries out the nature idea in 
its poems and short stories. 

“Glass Bubbles,” a most entertaining 
story, gives an image-making description 
of an April day, its changes from sun- 
shine to shower. 

In mountain dialect is “Chad’s Bargain 
With the Law,” the story of a twelve 
year old boy saving his father from 
capture by revenue officers. Its charm 
lies in the surprise ending which re- 
minds one of O’Henry’s stories. 

The characters are realistic and well 
portrayed in “The Apple Tree.” 

“Salmagundi,” a collection of informal 
essays, contains many choice selections. 
“Absentmindedness as a Fine Art,” it is 
declared “is chiefly characteristic of two 

classes, great men and idiots As 

for being ashamed of absentmindedness, 
there seems to be one unfailing rule: 
that all great men are deeply ashamed 
of it because it is characteristic of idiots; 
and that all idiots are enormously proud 
of it because it is characteristic of great 
men.” Some other interesting essays 
in this group are: “On Being Red 
Headed,” which is found to be neither 
a blessing nor a curse, and “A and B,” 
concerning those well remembered mathe- 
matical terms. 

In the De Pauw Magazine for October, 
we find only two short poems, and no 
editorials. We consider this too few 
for a representative college publication. 
However, “Poor Ma-cha,” a story of 
Chinese life, by a graduate of 1924 who 
has been in Peking for two years, is 
most delightful. Different from most 
stories it pictures a Chinese quarrel, 
begun over the severing of Ma-cha, the 
grasshopper, which, when the opponents 
were about to take vows of enmity, was 
brought in alive, joined by a blue piece 
of coolie cloth. It reveals many customs 
and superstitions of the Chinese people. 


Charming and original is “The Penrod 
Element,” showing that of all the many 
characteristics in man, the most lovable 



is the Penrod element and it is this ele- 
ment for which women seek. 

Prof. Francis C. Tilden’s article on 
“The Problem of Literature” is very 
interesting and beneficial. 

“Who’s It” of hide-and-go-seek, the 
American child’s game, carries one back 
to childhood days. 

This issue contains many valuable 
book reviews. 

Are we mistaken in thinking that the 
October issue of the Wofford College 
JOURNAL is of too serious a nature? 

“Friday Night,” and “The Woman 
Hater” are the only exceptions. “Friday 
Night,” the first act of a most entertain- 
ing play has a clever plot, and the con- 
stantly recurring “magazine” idea is 
very amusing. In “The Woman Hater” 
we find proof of the fact that the modern 
young person cannot seclude himself 
from society. 

Among the essays in this issue is 
“Joan of Arc.” It is well written, shows 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Catch-All 


JSgTlHRISTMAS gift! 

Goody, the 
Catch-All 

K 1 caught you on 
that one! 

***** 

At last some one has 
discovered why dry wit 
abounds in the Study 
Hall. Lois Birch says 
it’s simply because every 
body down there is too 
lazy to pull up the stairs 
to the one and only 
drinking fountain any 
where around. 

***** 

Leah Rochester told us 
this one: 

Not long ago a Mercer 
boy asked her if there 
ever really was going to 
be a Greater Wesleyan. 

“Certainly,” she an- 
swered. 

“Well” he drawled, “I 
saw a sign on Forsyth 
Road, but you see Pm 
not very superstitious.” 

***** 

At the dull and dreary prospect of 
going home for the holidays and having 
to leave Wesleyan, we dissolve in tears. 
And at the very thought of forsaking 
the labs, like the little girl Miss Harrel- 
son tells about, we put our knees be- 
tween our head and burst into sobs. 
***** 

Freshmen aren’t the only ones who 
object to some of their college courses. 
Sarah Thompson says she can’t see any 
reason on earth why she should have to 
study all that stuff about Dr. Johnson. 
Why he never even tried to swim the 
Channel! 

***** 

’Nother Freshman Fable 
And then ’nother time 


There was ’nother 
Little 99 44-100% brand 
new freshman 
Who hailed from the 
Wild and wooly back- 
woods. 

At least, she hailed every- 
body she met, 

And there was a lumber 
mill 

Back of where she lived. 
That was the insidious 
thing about her. 

She had a sassy junior 
sister 

Who asked for a date to 
take her 
To the pharm. 

“Goody, goody” chortled 
the little freshie, 

“I’m going to the farm 
again.” 

“Yes,” agreed the villian- 
ous junior sister 
With two sly smiles up 
her left 
Dolman sleeve, 

And one big guffaw up 
her right, 

“Be sure you wear your over-alls.” 

“I will” answered the fresh little fresh- 
man, 

“Shall I bring my trusty bean shooter 
To protect us from the wicked 
Drug store cowboys Dr. Rosser 
Warned me against?” 

“I wouldn’t think of venturing out 
Without it,” said the diabolical junior. 
“Bring it.” 

“I will,” said the little green freshman 
And she did. 

On the way down, she saw 

Two great big men on the side walk. 

“Who are they?” she asked. 

“The Heywood brothers, alias 

The Smith Brothers of whooping cough 

Fame. 



(Continued on page 53) 
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WHITE FOLK'S LAWS 

(Continued from page 12) 

“Molly, you're soaking wet. It must 
have been an important matter that 
brought you out on such an afternoon. 
Come in here and dry out. Prop your 
feet on the stove; take this little low 
chair." 

She sat uneasily beside the stove. 

“No'm, 'twon't nothin' 'portent. I 
jes' been up town an' thought I'd stop 
by to see how all de folks is." 

“Why we are all fine enough, Molly, 
but what on earth did you go to town 
for in all this rain and cold?" 

“I jes' had a li'l somthin' to do. Can't 
I he'p you, Miss Martha?" 

“No, Molly, thank you. I've not 
much to do," I answered as I trimmed 
the crust from bread. 

Then we talked of trivial things. 
Molly seemed interested in every detail 
concerning each member of the house- 
hold. Then she told me of all the things 
that were happening to herself and all 
of her neighbors. It was unusual for 
Molly to talk at such length, but she 
kept on. The heavy rain had caused the 
creek to overflow and cover the spring 
from which she got her water and now 
she had to go a longer way to get it. 
Carrying the heavy buckets of water 
such a distance brought on her back- 
ache. 

“If my boy wuz here I wouldn't have 
to tote it 'cause he'd help his ole ma," 
she mused aloud. 

I had my doubts about this, but Molly 
sat there beside the stove and pensively 
watched the vapor that came from her* 
wet old rough shoes as they slowly 
dried. 

For a long time there was a silence 
except for the cherry popping of the 
wood fire and an occasional clink as my 
spoon struck the bowl in which I was 
stirring the sandwich mixture. 

Finally Molly moved. 

“ — Er — Miss Martha, ain't dere some- 
thin' I kin do?" 

“Why no, Molly, I'll soon be through." 
Then seeing her anxiety I added, “Is 
there something you wanted to ask me, 


Molly?" 

“Er — No'm, Miss Martha, whut you 
ask me dat fo'? — er, no'm." 

But her serious, wide-eyed expres- 
sion convinced me more firmly than ever 
that there was something wrong. 

Finally she began awkwardly. 

“Er — er — Miss Martha, you gwine 
need me any mo' soon?” 

“Why I don't know, Molly, do you 
want some work to do?" 

“Well, Miss Martha, it's like dis — I 
thought if you wuz gonna need me any 
time soon, maybe you could let me have 
a li'l money an' let me work it out," and 
she kept her eyes on her still steaming 
shoes. 

“You know I'll be glad to let you have 
the money. How much?" I was puz- 
zled. 

Molly spoke hesitantly. 

“I'se got thirty dollars, Miss Martha, 
but I needs twenty mo'." 

Then it dawned on me wherein the 
trouble lay. I knew that Molly, with 
her simple needs could have no use for 
fifty dollars, so I asked calmly. 

“Is it your son, Molly?" 

“Oh, Lawd, Miss Martha, yes'm. It's 
Li'l Buddie." 

The thin shoulders shook. She buried 
her black little face in the gray wool 
shawl she always wore over her head. 
She gave way to the grief she had tried 
in vain to hide. From the broken 
mumbled sentences I learned that she 
was all the time sending all the money 
she could possibly make to her lazy son 
who was too trifling to make a living for 
himself. And now the demand that he 
made was beyond Molly's means, so she 
had come to me for help. 

When I promised to have the money 
ready for her if she would come by for 
it the next morning, the expression on 
Molly's face was payment enough for 
the loan should she never be able to 
“work it out." As she left with a new 
light in her eyes, and a happy grin 
stretching out some of the deep wrinkles 
in her face, the very clouds seemed less, 
dark and the rain less drear. 
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Molly had long since “worked out” 
the twenty dollars. During all the years 
from time to time she would report that 
her son had a new job, or more likely 
that he was out of a job, and was hunt- 
ing for something to do. Or sometimes 
there were months at a time when she 
wouldn’t hear from him. Usually though 
there came frequent calls for help. Al- 
though years has passed, and the boy 
was well past twenty, Molly still thought 
of him as her baby child. She still call- 
ed him “Li’l Buddie.” 

The long years of hard work had 
wrought great changes in the brave lit- 
tle negro woman. Her black bright 
eyes had dulled. There was a fringe of 
gray around the edge of her head of 
tiny tight plaits. The thin shoulders, 
whose erectness at one time had given 
her an air of superiority, were now 
hunched. She seemed smaller than ever 
all stooped over as she went about her 
work. 

One morning when I was expecting 
Molly to come to work early, she was 


unusually late, and very strangely fail- 
ed to offer any excuses. As she went 
about her work she seemed unaware of 
my presence in the kitchen. Sometimes 
she would stop completely and close 
her eyes. She was standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor, leaning wearily on the 
broom which was useless in her hands. 

“Molly,” I asked, “are you sick?” 

She turned and looked at me dully. 

“No’m, I ain’t sick.” 

The lines in her face were drawn. 
Then suddenly she spoke, and quietly: 
“Miss Martha, dey’s got Li’l Buddie.” 

She hung heavily on the broom and 
convulsive sobs shook her thin crooked 
little old body. 

“Dey can’t do nothin’ wid ’im, kin 
dey, Miss Martha?” she plead seriously. 
“Dey won’t take ’im, will dey, Miss 
Martha?” 

“But, Molly, how do you know that 
they’ve found your son?” 

“Dey got ’im I know. De boy’s brud- 
der seen my Li’l Buddie a-workin’ in de 
fact’ry up in Detroit an’ de sheriff done 
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gone after 'im. Dey gonna git my boy,” 
she whimpered like a trapped animal. 

I encouraged her to believe that may- 
be there would be something to turn up 
later to help her son. A new look came 
into her face. She seemed determined. 
She was full of confidence that the 
Lord would help her. She seemed al- 
most happy as she started home. 

That afternoon there came a real win- 
ter storm. The rain came down in 
sheets. I was in the kitchen and in the 
lightning flashes I could almost see 
Molly's grief-stricken form, huddled 
there in the little low chair beside the 
stove. In the howling wind and roar- 
ing thunder I could almost hear her 
wails and helpless whimpers. Somehow 
I could not keep thoughts of Molly from 
my mind all night as the storm con- 
tinued to rage. 

The next was as bright and clear and 
cold as only a morning after such a 
winter storm can be. I was washing up 
the breakfast dishes when a knock 
sounded on the door. I immediately 
thought of Molly and expected to find 
here there. While I dried my hands the 
knock was repeated, and I opened the 
door to find a small negro boy there 
whom I recognized as the son of one 
of Molly's neighbors. I knew most of 
the negroes in that section by name. 

“What is it Buster?” 

“Ma said tell you Molly's lost, an' 
can't nobody find 'er.” 

And he hurried off before I had time 
to ask him anything else. Any way, I 
judged that Buster's mother wanted me 
to come, so I hurried into my hat and 
coat, and drove as fast as I could over 
the narrow, bumpy, and crooked little 
streets that led to Molly's house. The 
wind blew cold, and the ground was still 
sloppy wet from the rain of the night 
before, but the sun shone brightly, and 
the water dripping from the black bare 
trees sparkled. 

I found several negro women at Mol- 
ly's little shack. They were all puzzled. 
Someone had sent for an officer. 

The little one-room house was almost 
shaky. The steps that led up to the 
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door were propped up with stones. They 
were worn thin. The room inside was 
spotlessly clean. The worn and splint- 
ery floor fairly gleamed from many 
scourings. The walls were plastered 
with newspapers to keep the wind from 
blowing through the cracks. I saw 
many familiar objects, little things that 
I had given to Molly from time to time. 
On a shelf were many old plates dec- 
orated with painted ladies* heads, which 
had been in vogue years before. In one 
corner was a big worn old leather 
Morris chair, for which I had not had 
room. And on the chimney shelf, with 
its frilled paper cover, stood the old 
clock that I had discarded long before. 
All these familiar things looked strange- 
ly out of place in this setting. Molly’s 
bed with its snow white covers had not 
been slept in. Everything was in per- 
fect order. The ashes in the open white 
fire place were cold and gray. And 
then I saw clearly through the mystery. 

There was a large flat loose stone out 
of place on the hearth. 

With the negro women I went 
through the high wet grass behind the 
house, and hurried on to the woods. 
Several yards from the edge of the 


pine thicket I ran across the dark gray 
wool scarf that Molly had worn for 
years. It was soppy wet, and the 
soaked brown pine straw clung to it 
when I picked it up. 

Farther on a dozen or more steps, 
just as I expected, lay the thin little 
lifeless form of Molly. The body lay 
face downward on the wet carpet of 
brown pine needles. The bright winter 
sunshine slanted through the tall trees. 
In Molly’s black claw-like stiffened fist 
was clutched a dirty little sugar sack, a 
few small coins outlined beneath. 

I could easily picture the events of 
the night before. Nursing her sorrow 
there alone in the tiny house which 
creaked and rattled in the storm, Mol- 
ly’s old mind had wandered back to that 
night, years ago when she had helped 
her son to escape. Again he needed her 
help, and having completely lost her 
reason, she had battled through the 
storm, thinking to save her son. 

Even now I can imagine her beating 
her way through the rain, fighting 
against the wind, calling and crying: 

“Li’l Buddie, de white folks ain’t 
gonna git you. Molly ain’t gonna let 
de white folks git her Li’l Buddie.” 
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LIFE ON A STREET CAR 

(Continued from page 30) 

But it’s put away for good, Miz Jarrell. 
Last night I took it to Old Church and 
buried it where some day I’ll be buried — 
maybe before long.” 

As he finished, he began to yank the 
seats energetically to face the opposite 
direction to keep the tears from escaping 
from between the puffs and brows and 
roll down his lined face to disgrace his 
manly dignity before his dearest friend. 
He need not have worried, however, be- 
cause Mrs. Jarrell had turned and 
hastened toward her home under her 
gray parasol just as soon as the old man 
had finished talking. 

It was raining and sleeting and cold. 
No one knew what those faces, one in 
an empty street car, the other under a 
gray silk umbrella, portrayed. 

Four weeks later Mrs. Jarrell sat in 
her accustomed place on her favorite car 
gazing through tear dimmed eyes at the 
upright, swaggeringly young back of the 
new motorman. Taking out her hand- 
kerchief, she brought with it a little bit 
of newspaper. She thought to herself 
that she would have liked to have known 
the woman whom this dreamy old man 
had loved in his youth and, grieving be- 
cause of her death, had died in his not 
yet ripe old age. 

The next day the same little woman 
was on the same street car, but this time 
it was carrying her to town. There was 
a look of anticipation in her pleasant 
eyes. She had seen in the paper that 
Miss Annabel Connovan, a society leader 
of San Paulo, California, was to be 
present at the funeral of her old friend. 

Arriving at the funeral director’s es- 
tablishment from which the funeral was 
to be conducted, she saw sitting just 
within the plate glass window a tall, 
willowy woman with large black eyes, 
not softened by the innocence of youth 
but with the hard light of demanding 
youth in their depths. 

As soon as the doors had swung to 
behind Mrs. Jarrell, she arose and, with 
all the arrogance of a society debutante, 
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demanded, “Why are you here? What 
were you to him?” 

Mrs. Jarrell took a step backward, 
too shocked at the words to try to place 
the woman who was turning with a 
flashy smile and eyelids fluttering up 
and down over the cold black eyes, which 
were gleaming now with an expression 
of enticement, to a tall man whom Mrs. 
Jarrell recognized as the cashier of the 
Fourth National Bank who had been a 
regular passenger of Mr. Thwaite for 
many years. 

With affected grace she extended her 
long fingers to him to shake — no to touch 
— as she gushingly exclaimed, “Now, 
wasn’t it just like Joseph to have such 
lovely friends? He was such a wonder- 
ful young man, but one has to enjoy the 
pleasures of youth before one settles 
down, you know.” 

All through the service, Mrs. Jarrell 
was so dazed by the things whirling 
around in her head that she could not 
lose herself completely to the beautiful 
sadness of it all. Indeed, at one time, 
such a thought occurred to her that her 
soft gray eyes became steel gray with 
anger and resentment right there at the 
funeral of her beloved friend. 

After it was all over, Mrs. Jarrell went 
straight to the woman who had greeted 
her. She was walking as quickly as 
possible toward a group of business men, 
who had attended the funeral and were 
awaiting a street-car, with her head on 
one side and her eyes in the corners 
gazing admiringly at them. By the look 
in her eyes and the hypocritical smile, 
Mrs. Jarrell knew she was going to dis- 
play her charms to “those susceptible 
men,” as she had overheard her use this 
expression to the pastor there that after- 
noon. But Mrs. Jarrell summoned up all 
her courage and stopped her with the 
question, “Are you the Annabel of his 
book?” 

“Why, yes,” giggled the forty-six year 
old debutante, “I would have married 
him then, but a young girl can have 
such a good time if she doesn’t tie her- 
self down to one too early. I kept put- 
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ting him off till, in the whirl of gaieties 
in which a society girl lives, I couldn’t 
find time to write to him, though I knew 
he was faithful. He was such a ro- 
mantic old man. All the other girls 
envied me. But one can be young but 
once.” She finished, tucking her chin 
in her left shoulder and rolling her eyes 
sorrowfully in the direction of the men 
who were now boarding a street-car. 

Mrs. Jarrell objected feebly, “But her 
name was Annabel Th waite while yours 
is Connovan, is it not?” 

“Oh! He used to call me that. He 
said I wouldn’t take his name so he’d 
give it to me anyhow. Oh, he was a 
sweet young man!” 

The manager of the establishment 
came up to speak to her. Again her 
eyes began to roll in his direction, her 
head to incline to the side, and her voice 
to take on the honeyed sweetness of 
words that come from between lips that 
smile and smile and smile mechanically. 

That night Mrs. Jarrell was riding 
home on the car behind the new con- 
ductor. Again it was raining when she 
got off. Under the gray silk umbrella 
there may have been disgust for the 
dominating old maid clinging to her 
youthful conquering charms, sadness for 
the fact that Mr. Thwaite had grieved 
himself sick over a stranger, but surely 
there was a thanksgiving prayer that 
her dreamy old friend did not live to 
see his love dream desecrated. 


ART OF BEING ARTFUL 

(Continued from page 13) 

to ask, “Have you ever read any of So- 
and-so? No? I think he’s wonderful, 
such beauty and such depth of feeling!” 
Very few can plead not guilty. 

The younger generation indulges in 
poetry more than the older, — not the 
wonderful old masterpieces though, but 
the odd, bizzarre poetry of this age. 
This, along with Cubists paintings, they 
term Art. 

Art in society today is no longer “Art 
for Art’s sake,” but Art for the sake of 
conversation and amusement. 
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THE AGENCY’S CHRISTMAS TREE 

(Continued from page 26) 

to little sister and Johnny? You and 
the Missus only got three letters 
and two packages. Little Sister and 
Johnny — ” 

“Oh, hurry, Mr. Boake, do hurry,” 
cried Little Sister. “Give me the letters 
quick. Can they do it, what did they 
say?” 

“Now, Little Sister,” he chided, hand- 
ing her over a big stack of letters with 
a large official looking one on top, “Why 
should I be peeping into other folks* 
letters and getting myself in bad with 
Uncle Sam?” 

Quickly and surely the child opened 
the large letter. In a minute she under- 
stood and grasped her father's hand. 
“Daddy” she chanted, dancing around 
him in happiness, “Oh, Daddy, it's from 
the Advocate man, the magazine man; 
Johnny and I wrote him ’bout the tree 
and he's sending us all the things people 
sent to help us be Santy Claus to all 
the Indians.” 

“What on earth, child?” Stooping he 
took the letter from her hand and read 
it. 

“She's right” he announced to the 
crowd at large. “He says that in answer 
to her request he asked people who were 
interested to send gifts for the Indian's 
Christmas tree. He is forwarding all 
packages and letters to her. Little 
Sister, I'm proud of you! Come we'll 
go tell mother and then you and Johnny 
can come up in the buckboard for the 
packages.” 

“Don't mind them,” laughed Mr. Boake 
as they hurried off, “I'll send them over. 
That little sister! And she and Johnny 
together! Well! well! Mighty fine 
young ones!” Turning he went into the 
store again. 

The dainty girl child whose yellow 
curls were a never failing source of 
interest to the Indians who worshipped 
her, and whose babies literally cried for 
her, did not lack admirers among the 
members of her own race. 

By night the news was all over the 


settlement and everywhere people were 
exclaiming over “That little sister of 
the parson’s.” 

The stage again on the twenty-third 
brought packages piled high and most 
of them addressed to Miss Lillian Jasper. 
Men handed them over to the Mission in 
barrels and crates. The little church 
altar was filled to overflowing with them. 

Finally the day arrived — an ideal snow 
Christmas. The freshly fallen snow 
stood clear and untarnished in drifts. 
The winter sun lent glow and cast over 
all the earth a touch of Heaven's re- 
flected glory. No made-to-order day 
could have suited the Agency's needs 
better. 

The tree was to have been at six- 
thirty — at four, Indians began to gather. 

All afternoon, Mrs. Jasper and the 
Missionary, A-mah-may-ko-keah, little 
red ant, the Indians called him because 
of his industry — moved among them ask- 
ing about them and inquiring of news 
of their friends and families. Johnny 
and Little Sister were very busy mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the younger set. 

By five o'clock the Mission was filled. 
The stolid, expressionless men, their 
equally placid squaws, the patient 
papooses and the inevitable dogs all 
seated themselves upon the floor. 

Soft candle light slid up and down the 
beaded papoose cradles; it merged into 
the brilliant stripes of the gorgeous 
winter blankets, it lingered lovingly on 
the sleek black wrapped hair of the men; 
it caressed the uplifted faces. 

At six o'clock Mr. Jasper and his 
interpreter mounted the rostrum. Simply 
and earnestly the Indians were told again 
the story of the Christ child and the 
traditions which had grown up about his 
birth. 

Next, the quartette, composed of Mr. 
Boake and three of the closest-fisted, 
hardest bargaining men in the Territory, 
looked Heavenward and from behind four 
stiff white shirt fronts, came the sounds 
of “Sweet Adeline.” 

The interpreter looked at the Mission- 
ary, shook his head, lifted his hands, 
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rolled his eyes and retired to the corner 
where he sat cross legged until the selec- 
tion was over. 

Mr. Boake afterwards explained to 
Mr. Jasper very confidentially, “Ya see, 
I heard a girl sing that song one Christ- 
mas, and it alius sounds right Christ- 
masy to me.” 

At the end of the song the Missionary 
rose. “Remember, friends,” he said, 
“Not only to be thankful for your gifts, 
but for the Christ who gives them.” 

Little Sister and Johnny pulled back 
the curtains. Now, one saw! There 
shining and glorious stood the tree. 

In the very tip top of it glistened a 
golden star; crimson strings of cran- 
berries, crossed and recrossed the snowy 
popcorn, cords and sparkling tinsel. 
Fastened to the ends of outstanding 
branches were fire tipped candles that 
glowed and flickered, throwing lovely 
shadows. At the base of the tree, white 
wrapped, red tied packages were piled. 


Then each Indian belonging to the 
Sunday School was called up and pre- 
sented with a package bearing his name. 
For the friends and others who had come, 
there were also gifts. Candy, raisins 
and nuts were plentiful. 

When the presents had been given out, 
the little preacher, a light in his eyes 
and a prayer on his lips, stood to dismiss 
them. 

At the back of the room, Stumbling 
Bear, chief of the Kiowas, also stood. 
He motioned that he would like to speak. 
All were silent in expectation. 

Pointing to the tree, he talked for 
several seconds. At the end of his 
speech all the Indians nodded vigorously 
and made other signs of approval. 

“What did he say?” Mr. Jasper asked 
the interpreter. 

“Ah,” he answered, “He say, now our 
Christ child! Next year we bring gifts r 
too!” 
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THE CHRISTMAS DOLL 

(Continued from page 19) 
in and stood looking longingly at the 
varied array. Finally she selected one — 
but the question was, how to get it? A 
woman in the crowd screamed and Mary, 
startled, glanced up just in time to see 
the girl behind the counter fall, and to 
see her carried out through the crowd. 
Mary looked about, here was her chance. 
She tucked the doll beneath her arm, — 

“Just a moment, girlie, put that doll 
back. If it wasn’t Christmas Eve I’d 
call the cops. Put it back and beat it 
quick, — P. D. Q.” 

Mary looked up frightened at the 
floorwalker. Tears started to her eyes 
and streamed down her cheeks. 

“I didn’t mean to steal. My baby’s 
sick and she wants a doll so bad. I 
haven’t any money, and I think she will 
die if she doesn’t get a doll tomorrow,” 
Mary sobbed. 

“Come back here girlie.” The man 
led her to a clear space. “You say your 
baby’s sick? — Sure it ain’t just a lie to 
get out of it? I ain’t gonna have you 
arrested.” 

Mary sobbed out her whole story. At 
the end he said, “Well, being as I’ve 
some little brats of my own, I know how 
you feel. Don’t know what I can do 
though ’ceptin’ I’ve got to fill the girls 
place who just fainted an’ if you want 
to work her counter you can make 
enough to buy a doll.” 

Mary eagerly accepted. All night, 
from six until twelve she stood in the 
stuff y store, selling toys, making change 
and answering question after question. 
Her feet ached until finally they felt 
as if they weren’t there and in their 
place were only two exquisite pains. 
Her head swam dizzily. At twelve the 
store closed and Mary stumbled home 
too tired to think but with a long bundle 
under her arm. 

Mary Jane was asleep. John sat in 
front of the dying fire in a drunken 
stupor. She shook him and tried to 
awake him but he only mumbled, — 

“S’all right. Go way!” 
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She undressed, and before going to 
bed, untied the bundle and looked at the 
precious doll with flaxen curls and big 
blue eyes, and fervantly thanked God. 
She remembered something she had 
heard somewhere, that, — “Children begin 
by loving their parents, later they judge 
them, — maybe they forgive them,” and 
hoped that someday Mary Jane would 
remember the doll while judging her. 

Mary drowsily opened her eyes won- 
dering what the noise was that had 
awakened her. She must have dreamed 
she heard a noise, she reflected. It 
was only John falling into bed, — his 
clothes on. 

Mary awoke with a start. There was 
something she had to do. Of course! 
Christmas morning and she had to put 
the beautiful doll into Mary Jane's stock- 
ing. No, she wouldn’t put it into her 
stocking, — she’d let her wake up with it 
in her arms. Almost singing she 
dressed and hurried into the kitchen to 
get the doll. Glass crunched beneath 
her feet. On the floor lay the pieces 
of glass and the broken body of the 
doll. 


SANS ART 

(Continued from page 14) 
lian we have the oft quoted maxim, 
“The perfection of art is to conceal 
art.” We quote this to show our con- 
ception of being artless. The artless one 
is that one who attains this perfection 
but is so innocent of the fact that it con- 
ceals itself without the volition of the 
party concerned. This is a learned 
definition that we worked out all by 
ourself but we are forced to admit that 
we have seen this perfection only in the 
exotic ladies of yore and we almost said 
les enfants but we cannot accuse even 
the children of today. 

Nevertheless we have seen wonderful 
imitations of it. We have seen learned 
ladies suddenly open liquid blue eyes 
upon the simplest occasion. They were 
masters in the line. And there are 
gentlemen, so we are told, who are en- 
tangled by this artificial net. But per- 
haps we are disclosing the secrets of the 
fair sex, and far be it from us to ex- 
pose to the public eye that which was 
never meant for it. 

So may it suffice us to say here’s to 
those, few that they be, who are so art- 
ful as to appear sans art. 
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IN THE NIGHT HE CAME 

(Continued from page 9) 

jangled happily as they pointed their 
silver fingers toward the toys on the 
floor. The carefully wrapped handker- 
chiefs and balls stared toward the sleep- 
ing child. 

“A child !” the two gasped. 

Mary knelt beside the dirty, happy 
boy. Into her tired face crept joy and 
warming love. The man leaned over 
her, his weary lips broadening into a 
gentle smile. 

“Gee!” the blue eyes opened and look- 
ed into the face of the kneeling woman. 

“A boy,” John's eyes twinkled as he 
helped the child to his feet. 

“Bob, sir, and are you Santy Claus?” 
Bob still clutched the bear as they lead 
him to the fire. 

“No, son, not Santy Claus,” the old 
man took the boy on his lap in front of 
the crackling log. 

“Are you hungry, Bob?” Mary asked 
happily. 

“Of course he's hungry, mother.” 
John laughingly pinched Bob's cheek. 

Mary tripped from the room, calling 
back from the door: “See that he's 
warm, John. I'll bring some goodies to 
eat.” 

Bob sat up straight on the man's lap. 
“A tree!” he whispered, “A real Christ- 
mas, like the ones in books.” 

John put his cold pipe between his 
lips and smiled happily. When Mary 
returned she found them both sitting 
on the floor with several unopened bun- 


dles about them, bits of paper on the 
hearth and newly opened toys in the lit- 
tle boy's lap. John was winding the 
expensive electric locomotive. 

Bob turned as Mary placed a small 
table by the Morris chair and put a 
heavily laden tray upon it. His child- 
ish eyes twinkled in astonishment when 
he saw the plate of turkey, the candies, 
the nuts, the cake and the charlotte 
rouse. 

“For me?” he questioned. 

While the boy ate, the old couple 
watched happily in quiet contentment. 

“Are you Mary?” Bob paused, a drum 
stick in one hand, his mouth full of 
candy and cake crumbs. 

“Mary?” Mrs. Raymond asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Mr. Tyle — he's the grocer — told me 
about Mary — the mother of Jesus.” 
Bob turned his baby face thoughtfully 
toward Mrs. Raymond. “He has a pic- 
ture of Mary — but she's not as pretty as 
you are.” 

“No, Bob, I am not that Mary. I was 
named after her. She lived many years 
ago.” 

“Was she as nice to little boys as you 
are?” the wistful child eyes questioned 
lovingly. 

“She loved little boys, Bob, for she 
had a little boy once just like you.” 

“Like me!” Bob thoughtfully placed 
another cake in his mouth. “Was Jesus 
a little boy like me?” he turned to John 
Raymond. 

The old man gazed long into the fire, 
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thinking of his own son, who had been 
just such a happy boy as this. “Yes, 
son, a happy little boy like you,” he 
answered. 

“I wish He was here to play with me 
and see the lovely Christmas tree.” 
Bob’s sparkling eyes laughed into those 
of the woman’s. 

“He is here, Bob, He is always here.” 

“To play with me? Pop says there 
isn’t any Jesus at all, but mother used to 
tell me about Him. I know He liked to 
play, too,” the child agreed joyfully. 

“Ding-ding-ding-ding.” The candles 
on the tree had burned away — the pine 
log had fallen again into sleep. 

“You will take the presents?” John 
asked. 

“No, sir,” Bob swallowed the lump in 
his throat. “Pop would think I stole 
’em,” he added hastily. 

John looked at Mary. Her eyes were 
fixed on the child by the window. 

“Good night,” Bob smiled bravely as 
he opened the window. 

“Good night — ,” the two understood. 

Bob stepped upon the sill and placed 
one foot outside, then, turning quickly, 
he jumped to the floor and ran across 
the room to the Morris chair where the 
brown shaggy bear still gazed into the 
fire. He clasped the teddy in his arms 
once and placing it carefully beneath 
the tree, ran again to the window. 

“Will he be there next Christmas?” 
he asked tearfully. 

“Next Christmas,” John answered as- 
suringly as the curly head disappeared 
out of the window. 
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EXCHANGE 

(Continued from page 36) 

excellent preparation, and is beneficial 
for it’s historic value. 

“The Supreme Sacrifice” is the story 
of a little negress, who through love and 
devotion, lost her life in saving that of 
her white playmate. 

“Today’s Crime Wave” and “Shall We 
Sit Idly By” forcefully attacks conditions 
existing in America. The first, after 
giving several causes of today’s moral 
laxity, tells us “We need more conviction 
and less sympathy in our courts today.” 
“Shall We Sit Idly By” impresses upon 
Americans the “need to take stock and 
see where we are.” 

Giving first place to scholastic and 
academic development and second im- 
portance to social welfare is stressed in 
“The Social Fraternity.” 

“Immortality” discusses the difference 
in the beliefs of agnosticism and Chris- 
tianity, asking if we cannot stop some- 
where between the two types, as extreme 
views in neither are to be encouraged. 

We acknowledge the following ex- 
changes: The De Pauw Magazine, The 
Wofford College Journal, The Aurora, 
The Yellow Jacket, Pine and Thistle 
(two issues), The Pine Branch (two 
issues.) 
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CATCH-ALL 

(Continued from page 37) 

“What’s that?” asked the L f. 

When she saw a crowd of big boys 
Throwing small boys in the park foun- 
tain. 

“Just Mercer boys trying to break 
The ice” was the answer. 

“And look, what is that all for?” 

She asked again when she saw tens upon 
Twentys of Wesleyan girls going 
Down the street. 

“Ah, the Big Parade!” the junior an- 
swered 

Whispered mysteriously. 

“What does it do?” came from 
The quaking 1. f. 

“Your best friend wouldn’t tell you” 
Was all the mean junior would say. 

“Oh is that Hamlet in modern dress 
parked 

By the spark plug talking to that girl 
whose 

Name I can never pronounce” the 
L. f. wanted to know. 

“Hush child, that’s E. K. in golf 
knickers.” 

So saying the j. s. grabbed the 1. f. 

And kept her from getting into 
Hot water. 

Soon they came to the pharm door. 
“Cock a doodle do!” they heard. 

“Just Chicken crowing over the 
College Hill Grocery 
Because four out of every five 
Come here to get doped,” explained 
The j. s. 


“I see,” said the dazed 1. f. as 
She got out her bean shooter. 

Very accidentally it went off and 

Hit Mr. Gene Cook 

“Dodge Brothers,” yelled Mr. Cook, 

And all the A. T. O.s got under tables, 
Mr. Tom Whaley being hurt seriously 
In the rush. 

“He must have been one of those 
Wicked cowboys,” said the 1. f. 

The naughty j. s. lost prestige 
And consciousness right there. 

“Hurrah for the colors!” cried the 1. f. 
As she surveyed the black and blue spots. 
***** 

From the number of Specials post- 
marked Macon, that come riding up to 
school every day, it looks like Dr. 
Weaver’s Collegians are trying to put 
the I. C. S. out of business, or at least 
in the shade. 
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ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 35) 

and swaps off presents with the only 
thought being not to give the Joneses 
what they sent us but to foist off on 
them what the Smiths presented year 
before last. All those operations may 
require Art for camouflage, but in our 
mind they do not constitute real Christ- 
mas Art. 

If it’s real Christmas Art you are 
after, brush away the cobwebs of con- 
ventionality and custom and look into 
the hearts of mankind. See some family 
not blessed with this world’s goods but 
radiant in each other’s love. What is 
their Christmas Art ? Early in the 
morning the children celebrate Santa 
Claus’ coming with ecstatic shrieks of 
delight. Then there is the tree! It may 
be strung with pop-corn and paper 
chains and lighted with flimsy candles. 
And the gifts in its branches may be 
atrocities of real Art wrapped by clumsy 
childish fingers. But around its bending 
branches hovers a halo of Love — without 
which there is no Art in Christmas. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 

Thanksgiving not only brought to 
Wesleyan its soccer games, its banquet 
with songs, yells, and toasts, but it 
brought also a great number of enthu- 
siastic alumnae. The class of ’26 was 
represented by the largest number, and 
they thrilled with their songs and cheers, 
their little sisters, who are the juniors 
of this year, and the freshmen, the class 
that now bears the lavender and white. 
Alumnae always receive a cordial wel- 
come at Wesleyan. We are interested 
in where they are and what they are 
doing. They brightened our Thanksgiv- 
ing day by telling us of their good times 
and funny experiences since graduating. 
We should work all the harder to gain 
our goal — our diploma — after seeing how 
much it has meant to our “old girls.” 


CHRISTMAS IN ART 

(Continued from page 6) 

have been painted by the great artists 
of modern times, or at least no work 
has been outstanding enough to win a 
place in books of art. 

For Christ and his wonderful birth, 
and the worship of the Holy Child, are 
the real story of Christmas, and the 
masters have seen in them alone sub- 
jects worthy of the masterpiece. And 
today, artists are striving to give us 
modern Madonnas, interpreting the old, 
old story. However far we may be 
removed from that great day, and how- 
ever long ago the Cult of the Virgin 
may have existed, so long as there are 
artists and so long as there remains the 
Christmas story, it will be told and re- 
told in art. 
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(Continued from page 16) 

“The White Monkey.” Fleur Forsyte 
has been married three years to Michael 
Mont. She is socially ambitious and 
he, having just entered Parliament, is 
interested in more than success for him- 
self. He wishes intensely that Fogart- 
ism, which is the basis of his maiden 
speech, shall be given a chance in Eng- 
land. He is more than a politician, he 
is a man; he is more than an English- 
man, he is a unit of humanity. The story 
hinges around a bit of social scandal 
created when Soames Forsyte overhears 
Marjorie Ferrar call Fleur Forsyte a 
“snob and a lion hunter.” In wrath he 
invites Miss Ferrar out of the house, 
where she is having tea. A lawsuit 
follows in which the ultra modern past 
of Miss Ferrar is disclosed. 

Galsworthy’s keenest perceptions lie 
with the characters of the past genera- 
tion with whom he sympathizes as they 
attempt to cope with this generation. 
He seems to scorn Miss Ferrar as she 
defies the laws of society and proceeds 
to model her life along lines detrimental 
to humanity. Likewise he is not sym- 
pathetic with Fleur Forsyte whose ideas 
of being the center of a circle of famous 
people overbalances her responsibilities 
as a wife and mother. 

The style used by Galsworthy in this 
book suits the subject matter admirably. 
It is not magnificent but rather it is 
dexterous. With swiftly moving sen- 
tences and apt words and phrases he 
produces an illuminating effect making 
his characters individuals in action. 

Elizabeth Coates, ’27. 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS 
By Ellen Glascow 

In the “Romantic Comedians” Miss 
Glasgow leaves the soil and deals with 
aristocracy. Perhaps she knew that in 
“Barren Ground” she had attained a 
height that would be hard to reach with 
another novel of that type. At any rate 
there is no comparison between these 
two novels. The story of Judge Gama- 


liel Honeywell and his love for his young 
second wife, Annabel, and of her deser- 
tion of him, is a story that should wring 
us with sympathy for this poor, romantic 
gentleman of the old South and yet we 
find our sympathies not more with him 
than with the undeserving and entirely 
unrepentant Annabel. In his pathos, 
Judge Honeywell is not so pathetic a 
figure as Leonard Merrick’s “Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth” nor as Anne Par- 
rish’s “The Perennial Bachelor.” The 
most appealing figure in the book is 
the charming Amanda, a lady of the old 
school who remains true to Gamaliel, 
her girlhood’s sweetheart, in spite of 
many suitors. When his first wife dies, 
and the town makes up its mind that 
he is to be Amelia’s at last, she bears 
with dignified reserve not only the pain 
of seeing him choose Annabel, but the 
uncomfortable knowledge that she is the 
object of general sympathy. “The Ro- 
mantic Comedians” is entertaining and 
we cannot always expect books to equal 
“Barren Ground.” 

Katherine Carnes, Librarian. 


TEEFTALLOW 
By T. S. Stribling 

“Teeftallow” is a book by an author 
who has the peculiar faculty of being 
able to keep the reader interested from 
cover to cover in a story that is un- 
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deniably sordid, and he does this merely 
by the strength of his style and his very 
evident knowledge of his setting and his 
characters. 

Abner Teeftallow is an unschooled 
mountaineer, a mere youth, and the short 
period of his life told in the book is 
greatly influenced by the two outstand- 
ing women in the story. 

Stribling has an acute sense of real- 
ization of the things which appeal to 
the mountaineer type. The story is 
“stark realism,” and is full of sufferings 
which a mind more mature than that of 
the average college student could com- 
prehend and appreciate with less dif- 
ficulty. 

The style is clever and often amusing 
without deliberately seeming to be so. 
One deft touch is the author’s way of 
explaining a statement in different terms, 
much as the offending joker tells the 
point of a joke, but in Stribling, this 
fails to offend; rather it provokes a 
smile. 

Taken as a whole, “Teeftallow” is well 
worth the reading, for those who are 
broad-minded enough to look over the 
sordidness of the plot and accept the 
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realism of it in the same spirit in which 
Stribling presents it. 

Evelyn Aven, *27. 


“LA NAVIDAD” 

(Continued from page 20) 
earth peace, and good will toward men.” 

The angelic notes swell louder and 
louder until they resemble the rich 
resonant tones of an organ. Meanwhile, 
the star of Bethlehem suspended from 
the ceiling on a glittering cord, glides 
to its position over the manger, and 
shepherds wearing coarse garments and 
leaning heavily on their crooks approach 
the manger. They kneel slowly and 
reverently in the hay and worship the 
Christ Child. 

“Los Reyes Magos” the three wise 
men of the East, dressed in their gorge- 
ous Oriental robes and bearing priceless 
gifts for the Holy Child, are the last 
to enter and kneel before the manger 
and adore the Lord Jesus. 

“Oh, Noche Santa, Noche Silenciosa, 
Holy Night, Silent Night, the Night of 
la Navidad!” 
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